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F the Ghost that is in you, 


whatever the essence of it, 
leaves your hand a juggler’s 
and your heart a cheat’s, it 1s 
not a Holy Ghost, be assured 
of that. And for the rest, all 
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all higher virtue, depends first Y 


on sound work. . 
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New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855s. 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


ConnectTicuT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 
year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 
Thor peat for or for business. Abso- 
lutely yen location an 
refined surroundi ines. 
given and requi 


eo home, with the most 


J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY. 53d Year 


Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business; 
aims to surround students with home influences, to mat 
the individual not the class the basis of work. Bright 
students are advanced rapidly, yet thoroughly; those of 
slower mental movement receive extra attention 

WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


ConngECTICUT, New London. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS 


This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year round. 
Delightful summer and winter home. Thorough physical 
and mental training by an experienced physician and 
teacher. Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


ConnectTicuT, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE. 
9th year. Reopens Sept. 23, 1891. A home and 

day school for the primary and hig ier education of _ 
sexes. A discount tothe G. A. R. Etc logue addr dress 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address GrorGs L. Fox, Rector. 


ConnEcTicuT, Stamford. 
perma BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. Departments of 


ing, B hi the 


phy, German, etc. 


ConneEcTicuT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
A Home for and Young Lames. Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory courses. Care 
fol attention to morals and manners. Healthful location 
asium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Se ae 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident 

one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 


ConnEcTicuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
S west FOR YOUNG LADIES 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Miss 
Capy, Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of 
Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


- Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Gis T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector 
H. MCCRACKAN, M. A.. Jr. 
TARY R. HILLARD, Lady Principal. 


Gymnasium. References 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
OLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 


This school offers to Medical Students unsurpassed 


clinkcal and other advan Send for acatal to Dr. 
THOMAS OPIE, Dean. cor. Calvert and Sarmroga Sts. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate. 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 
catalogue, address the President, 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Px.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, cor. Worthington and 
Bowdoin St. 


SHBY HALL. —School for Young Ladies. Com- 


plete College Preparatory course. courses 
in History and Literature. ene pt. ead 


iss DIX 
Miss 
Address, until Seat. | 1st, Devon, Chester Na 


Dix 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
HALL—Home School for Young 


Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art, and 
Languages. 
Miss M. G. WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Da 
and boarding received. For and 4 
prop 


RS. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five ay { repared for college, scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of f family lif e€ com- 
bined with best mental and Lay ag trainin Besson: 
new, and constructed acco latest 
five acres of ground. J AMES §° GARLAND, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 
USHING ACADEMY 
For both sexes, $200 a year. For - partionigne send 


for illustrated circular and new catalogue 
H. S. COWELL, A. M.. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY 
129th year. Home School for thirty boys. Pupils 

fitted for Harvard and other colleges, and for scientific 
schools. A large farm belongs to and adjoins the Academy 
grounds. Good facilities for salt water bathing and boat- 
ing. Arrangements made for private tutoring in summer 
vacation. Address JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
TH 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 

6th year 7 Depts ¢ 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory ‘areful Traini! 
ferts. HAW, A.M., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 
HALL, a and Day School 


for Girls, reopens Gescber 1,18 Tenth year. In- 

termediate and Co eee Pre arato ~ourses, umber of 

Nia limited. HRALL and Miss 
Principals. 


Home Com- 
ead Master. 


ConnecTicuT, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
TS ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misses BANGS, Principals. 


ConngEcTIicurT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$s00. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells. what 
education means for a boy here. Formation ef character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph. B. (Yale, ’69.) 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


to $6 
$500 to $600. SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConnEcTicuT, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—A College 
Preparatory and Home School for girls s of 


uperior advantages for French, German, and 
and tuition, $350 year. The 


will begin Septem rss WILLIAMS, Principal. 


tin 


Iturnots, Chicago, 304 Honore St. 
LLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 
The commencement exercises of this school took place 
on June 16th, when a class of 46 graduated. 

The new class is now being formed for the fall term. 
Those desiring admission to the School should apply at 
once, as only a limited number can be accepted. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Superintendent, Miss DRAPER. 


Marne, Augusta. 

T. CATHARINE’S HALL 

A School for Girls in Augusta, Maine—six hours from 
Boston, two hours from Portland. Thorough preparation 
for college; alsoschool course, ng Engrish bea 
Latin, rench, and Music 

circulars y to the Principal. 

Sept. 10. A. Negty, D.D., 
dent and viene CLARA W. ALLEN, Principa 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
M"> ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 


9) rior opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS'’S 


SCHOOL FOR LADIES 
Reopens September 22, 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Oa INSTITUTE, for girls of all ages. “ 


OB tue opens Sept. 21st. Careful instruction—menta 

val eachers earnest, sympathetic, helpfu 

to manners formation naracter. Ad- 

dress for circulars and Mrs. M N VAN 
SCHAACK, 


MASSACHUSETTS, see er. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 


Day AND BOARDING i gag FOR GIRLs will re- 
open Sept. 23. Location s cial cours home cheerful. Col- 
lege, preparatory, and s courses. Desirable home for 
motherless girls. Send for circular, which gives full 
information. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 


Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children and 
Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Fifty-Eighth Year. Thorough preparation for 
any college or scientific school. Certificate admits to 
Brown, Colby, Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Amherst, and Worcester Polytechnic Institute. New 
building; admirably equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
lecture rooms, and superb gymnasium. Dormitories 
single and double rooms. Both buildings heated by steam. 
Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principat. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 


the remainder an. 15, 
r the year, 


e best academic and classical schoo 
yment of $200, one-half in advance and 


cov er tuition, with 


df 
STEELE, 


HEATON FEMALE SE 
term of the fifty-sixth year begi 


MASSACHUSETTS, Nort 


closes December 23. 


Fine library, labora 


INARY.—The fal] 
ns September 17 and 


tory, and cabinets. Best of home jinfluences. Send for 


circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 


WOMEN’S 


The School of 
reopens October 7, 1891. 
School for circulars. 


Domestic Science 


CHRISTIAN Industral An 


and Industrial Arts 
the 


Address Principal of 


MINNESOTA, Northfield. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
For both sexes. Classical, 
Courses. Academy for Preparatory 
School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Fall term opens Sept. 9, 1891. 


Literary, Scientific 
and English studies, 
Expenses very low. 


Address 


TAS. W. STRONG, President. 


Gis HALL. Day an 


Boarding School 


Missour!1, St. Louis, 281 Te Locust St. 


for Certificate admits 
iss C. G. SHE 
Principals. Send for! 


to Wellesley, Smi 
RD. Mise 
circular. 


New HAmpsuirg, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY 
DE iggy s both sexes for any 
xcellent course. 
ogue 


college or scientific 
Expenses very low. 


CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., Principal. 
‘New Jerszy, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Re-opens Sept. Prepara 
Pupils admit te 
n certificat 


CAROLINE M. 


on for colle 
ellesley, Smith 


GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerssgy, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for pecially, only. College 


ration a special 
A. CHAMBER: 


and business prepa- 


es taken through sum ummer. 


>, A.M., 


New JERSEY, 
VY HALL 
Home and Collége-preparatory | 


Mrs. J. ALLEN MAX 


for Young 
ELL, Principa!. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


Opens . Me 


the pines. A thorough and and attractive school for 
Oct. 1. 


be 
Principal 


New Jersey. Montclair. 


for Young Ladies and Chil 


n. Careful Mental 


RS. BISSELL’S HOME arg DAY SCHOOL 


Training, with Culture. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23 


repares for college. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 


ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 


New Jersey, Summit. 


ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL removed to Summit, 


. J.; terms, $325, 


including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY 


(N. J... ACADEMY FOR 


Between Philadelphia and New York 


BOYS. 
Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
of charact 


Education with formation 


of er. ollege Preparatory, English, and Business 
ourses. WALRADT ((Yale), Principal 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
Fall for admission 


Term ene September 23), 1 


Sloan Prizes for best (Classic 
tions: 1st, $409. $100 2d, $35) 
oro Classical 
Elective in 
rman, Fren 


September 22, 1891. 


) entrance examina- 
50 ($50 cash). 
ourse 


istory, Philosophy, Greek, Latin, 
athematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 


Physics, Biology, and English Literature, in Junior an 


Senior years. 


Tue SCIENTIFIC 


New Jersey STATE COLLEGE. 


50 Free Scholarships. 
Five Full Courses: 


course in Agriculture. 


course in Chemistry. 


IA 
course in Civil Engineering|and Mechanics. 


a 
Six Weeks’ Winter Lecture Course in Agriculture. 
New and full apparatus in each department. 


ers Co . 
LL.D. President. 


IRVIN Upson, 
AUSTIN SCOTT, Ph. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Reopens Sept. 16, 1891. 
oois, or business. 
E. R. PAYSON, A. 


Prepares for college, scientific 


M., Head Master. 


New Jersry, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 


HE ANABLE'S 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls and Yo Young Women, One 
Resident rench and 


$500. 


hour from New Y 
teachers. 


Terms, 
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New Jersey, Princeton. 

HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ton September 23. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President ent Patton of Princeton College, or to 

J. B. FINE, Head-Master. 


New Jersey, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 
of the highest e. Solid culture in English, Music. 
Art, Languages. Careful training in manner, mind, and 
rt. and collegiate course. Twenty- 
ourth ns Sept. 24. For circular, a 
Mi ics RACHELLE GisBons Hunt, Principal. 


New York, Rochester. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
is ready for distribution by The University of 


ter, and aoa on application to 
Sept. Pues, DAVID J. HILL. 


New New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
ig CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

Qoen Os Oct. 1. Pre ine forthe Harvard Examina- 
tions, Barnard, and o aos & for women; number 
limited ; special attention, to Eng elocution, and physi- 
cal culture daily instruction and practice in Delsarte gym- 


mM ARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


~ New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY.—The Forty-first year 


— September 16. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 
Peers SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and advanced work. Certificate accepted by Welles- 


nastics. Reopens 
ARNES, Princip 


ley and other colleges. Delsarte 
Sept. 19. Miss NorTH and Miss 


York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 


Opens part, 25 18th. Healthful, homelike, thorough, 
essive. Fi last year toits utmost capacity. Send for 
ustratedcircular. Rev. Gro. CROSBY SMITH.A.M. 


_New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For-100 young women. Superb spo gin buildings. 
Twelve teachers. Six graduating courses an ent aratory. 
For sch ~ y ear, Sept. 14, $240 pays bo urnished 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenography, an 
typewriting. See illustrated ca ogue. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
A boarding and _day school for. young 


Miss M. W. TCALE, Principal. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG EADIE? 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catal 
dress Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 


New York, Syracuse. 
‘ SCHOOL— Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hun- 


TINGTON, S.T.D. The ‘twenty-first school. ear begins 
September 16. MIss [ARY J KSO 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 


HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 


College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 


New York, Elmira 
ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 


- SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited. Full aca- 

Address Miss MARY GRAY. Assoc. Principal 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND Brose: 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For circulars 
detter until September 1, Miss H ES 
LEY, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 121 East 36th St., near 
ark Ave. : 


ISS SPRING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


for Young Ladies and Children, reopens 
y, Sept. 24. Drawing, Elocution, Calisthenics, 
and S and Sewing included. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 
rok seminaries, high sch pals, teachers of experience, 
and any who wish to ’ 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


Inf 


rain indergarten ; the 
Form, rawin Color, Science, Vocal ‘Music, 
and Schola ps. 


New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N.Y. Prep. Deas. 


School at Worrall Hall, Peekskill. 


Cor. C. J. WRIGHT, A. XM 


-emies, and Business. pial it 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $3s0. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
Day CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 


pares thoroughly for college, the Government Acad- 
tion. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Regular and Special Courses. $250 per year. 
Catalogues of W. H. an nar A.M. 


New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 


mistake in bringing up boys begins ate eight. am- 


New York, New York City. 
TERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES of New 


York City, 29 St. GERMAN, FRENCH, 
SPANISH ITALI EK. “ The Nat- 
ral Method of instruction in phe A nguages as used 

i Prof. Stern has met with remarkable success. is 
method is a benediction tothe pe hristian Union. 
**Sterns School of Languag re as 
of a... st schools: of i its “kind. ‘ 

our 

Send to Bethlehem, N. H., until 
1. Fall term commences Oct. 1. Special arrangements 
made for those who study to teach German and French. 


New York, New Yor«k City, Washington Square. 
CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
RINITY SCHOOL.—Location and surroundings 
assed. Equipment complete. Gymnasium, 
drill hall |, bowling queers. etc. Thorough preparation for 


llege, s h or business 
college, scientific CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Superior for the higher Sciences, Philosophy. 
t dress 
irty-seventh year begin Pres. 


New York, Garden City, L. I. 

HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 

A thorough preparatory school of high grade. Mili- 

drill. Add for and August, 

CHAS. STURTEVA E, A.B. (Harvard) 
Scarboro’ Me 


Oun10, Hudson. 
ESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY. A high 
e, Christian preparatory School. In 1o years 


grad 
has sent 89 sintents to 14 colleges. Catalogue. 
WTON B. HOBART, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Biinen, MAWR COLLEGE, a College for Wo- 


ae Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
rs graduate and undergradute courses in Sanskrit, 
Giers tin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old Hi gh German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biolog: and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with ent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value reek, English, 
History, and Biology. For program, address as above 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
ACADEMY 


This institution, now in its 2oth year, af- 
fords unusual advantages in the training 
of boys from 12 to 18 years of age. J¥7/z7- 
tary System. New Chapel, Gymnasium, 
and Drill Hall. Location rarely equaled 
for beauty and healthfulness. $550 per 
year. Noextras. Address the Principal, 


JNO. CALVIN RICE, A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown. 
OYLESTOWN SEMINARY 
Both sexes. Number of boarders limited. _Attend- 
ance three times as great as it we one - 


cent building. GE RGE WHEELER, 
Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. 98th year. A safe, comfortable 
school home. Aims to be thorough, rational, and Chris- 
tian in its methods and training. Careful oversight of in- 
dividual pupil. Location healthy and pleasant. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. _ herwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherw 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 

GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 

phia, Ogontz, the spacious country seat of 
n its ‘forty-secon year Wednesda y. Se 

For Pa, to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz Schoo 


gomery County, 
merita. 
Miss H. A. DILLave. 


= 


Miss FRANCES. 4 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 


College Preparatory School for girls reopens Sep- 


ember 29. For circular ad ORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
30th Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’g1. 
A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 


tecture, and Arts. Preparstosy Course of one year. 
Circulars of Cot. CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 


New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-second 
ear, begins 5 23,1 Sor. A school for girls, ten 


iles from’ N 
mules irom New S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Three 


Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian home. New Building with 
Modern I Session begins September 16 


1891. Send for Catal alogue FRISBEE, D.D.., President. 


Ou10, New Athens. 
RANKLIN COLLEGE.—Boarding, room, and 
books, $1.85 per week. Catalogue free. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


UNIVERSITY The Thirty-thira 


Year begins Oc- 
LAW SCHOOL ober 1, 1891. 
Confers LL.B. ; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 


For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 
Pror. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 etn , New York. 


~ English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.00 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


Oun10, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Permanent Income from the State. Annual Rev- 
enues, $1 50,000. Twenty-five departments. Forty-three 
Professors and Assistants. Classical, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses. Ten Laboratories. Both sexes admitted. 
Tuition free. Send for catalogue. 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
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The Outlook 


HE English Parliament was prorogued 
on Wednesday of last week to 
October 24, after a comparatively 
uneventful but by no means inactive 
session which began in November. 
The salient features of the session 
have been the passing of four bills 
—the Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
the- Free Education Bill, the Tithe 

Rent Charge Bill, and the Factories Bill. Irish questions 
and Irish members have not occupied as much time 
as formerly, owing largely to the dissension in the 
Irish ranks. The most interesting political incident 
of the session was the Parnell episode. Mr. Gladstone, 
partly on account of his illness and partly because 
the Liberals have been playing a waiting game, has 
not taken a conspicuous part in the session, Sir William 
Harcourt acting as the leader of the Liberals in his 
absence. Probably the only political reputation which has 
been advanced during the session is that of Mr. Balfour, 
whose success in Ireland, whose coolness and skill as a 
debater, and whose conduct of the Land Purchase Bill, 
have brought him very much to the front, and confirmed 
the impression of his ability already widely entertained. 
The Free Education Bill and the Land Purchase Bill were 
essentially Liberal measures, although they were carried 
through by a Conservative Government. The Parliament- 
ary recess is likely to be an active one, in view of the fact 
that all parties are now preparing for the approaching 
general election. 


The defection of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien from Mr. 
Parnell is another blow at his prestige and leadership—if 
it may be said that a particle of either still remains. Un- 


_ doubtedly every possible influence was brought to bear on 


the two Irish leaders to secure their formal adhesion to the 
Parnell section as soon as they were released from impris- 
onment, but these efforts were unsuccessful. Dillon and 
O’Brien were no sooner out of jail than they frankly dis- 


- avowed Mr. Parnell. The latter has been successively beaten 
at point after point which he had accepted as decisive, but 


still remains in the field, fighting with the hopeless obsti- 


acy of a ruined and blinded man. Modern times have 


afforded no more striking example of the bewilderment of 


mind which overtakes a man who deliberately casts from. 


him moral standards and restraints. Mr. McCarthy will 
undoubtedly retire from the leadership of the Irish party 
at the end of the present session of Parliament, and Mr. 
Dillon will undoubtedly succeed him. The next session 
will be a very important one for Ireland; a general elec- 
tion will overshadow the session, and the Ministry will 
bring in the promised Irish Local Government Bill, so that 


_ the wisdom and tact of the Irish party and of their Liberal 


allies will be laid under very heavy demands. Mr. Dillon 
lacks many qualities which made Mr, Parnell successful, 
especially his coldness and resolute steadiness; but he 
has, on the other hand, many attractive qualities wholly 


absent from Mr. Parnell’s nature, and under the new con- 


ditions he is likely to be a far more a and successful 


leader than Mr. Parnell. 

We have several times of late commented on the changed 
attitude of the Pope towards the French Republic, as fur- 
nishing the best possible evidence of the advance which 
the Republic has made in the opinion of Europe and the 
impression of stability which it has succeeded in convey- 
ing. That the Pope has encountered a good deal of 
opposition from the more narrow-minded and shortsighted 
of his advisers is beyond doubt, but that his mind is 
clearly made up is also beyond doubt. He seems to have 
selected Cardinal Lavigerie to act as a medium for com- 
municating his change of attitude to Europe, and he could ~ 
hardly have made a better selection, since Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie is one of the few great Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
who stand in close and active relation to the movements 
of modern life. In a recent speech: at Lyons, Cardinal 
Lavigerie said: “If the Pope thinks we have reached an 
epoch when democracy is becoming more important and 
the principle of the Republic is daily making progress, and 
if he thinks that in the interest of religion we ought to fol- 
low the movement, he must be obeyed. The time has 
come to fight for religion, and if the Pope tells us that for 
this end it is necessary to enter the Republic, we should 
obey him.” These are decisive words. They do not 
mean, of course, that the Roman Catholic Church in 
France is to become a Republican Propaganda, but they 
do mean that the shrewd and cautious Roman Catholic 
Church believes that the Republic has come to stay, and 
proposes not only to live on amicable terms with it, but to 
secure the advantages of a cordial recognition and friend- 
ship. As we have pointed out before, this is a severe blow 
to whatever remains of the French monarchical spirit, 
since the monarchy and the Church have heretofore been 
apparently indissolubly united in the minds of the French 
Legitimists. 

The outbreak of strikes and other industrial troubles in 
Europe has largely subsided, and the industrial situation 
may be described as quiet. This does not mean, however, 
any cessation of agitation or any interruption of work on the 
part of the different labor organizations in the different 
countries. We have already commented on the greater 
moderation shown in the new programme of a section of 
the German Socialists, to be submitted at their next meet- 
ing, and which indicates that the German Socialists propose 
to enroll themselves among political parties, and to carry 


‘their agitation largely along political lines. The next im- 


portant event in the industrial situation will be the assembly 
of the Congress which is to meet in Brussels on the 18th 
day of the present month, for the purpose of reviving on a 
more solid and conservative basis the international organ- 
ization which twenty years ago created so much apprehen- 
sion. The circular issued by the committee having in 
charge the preliminary organization announces that it is 
proposed to form a world-wide association, open to men of 
all trades and nationalities—a kind of universal league of 
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workingmen, to consider their interests, make public their 
grievances, and to take such steps as a united body as may 
seem advisable. It is proposed to form a permanent com- 
mittee to which will be referred all grievances of working- 
men in all parts of the world, and which will be charged 
with the duty of giving these grievances the widest pub- 
licity, and, by agitation or otherwise, endeavoring to secure 
their redress. One very interesting feature of this scheme 
will be the taking of a census of the working classes of the 
world, and the establishment of a system of constant and 
intimate correspondence between the workingmen of dif- 


ferent countries. 


Organizations so vast as that proposed for consideration 
at the coming Congress at Brussels generally fail because 
of their unwieldiness, but the movement is significant of 
the growing consciousness among workingmen of the 
solidarity of their interests, without reference to national 
lines, and of the power of organization. ‘They are fast 
learning from capitalists the secret of combining. under 
joint direction,and of the vast power that is generally 
diffused and lost through too minute divisions. The plan 
is an imposing one, and will impress the imagination of the 
world, if it accomplishes nothing more practical at present ; 
but every thinking man must see in such a union of labor- 
ing men a vast engine of power in the future, which may 
be used to great advantage or as a terrible menace to many 
interests. There is this great safeguard in such an organ- 
ization, that the variety of occupations represented, the 
diversity of nationalities, and the very scope and immensity 
of the interests involved, tend to conservatism and self- 
restraint, rather than to sudden and revolutionary action. 
In all probability, the definite matters on which the Con- 
gress will act will be a more thorough definition of the rst 
of May as a universal holiday, and an endeavor to obtain 
a common agreement among all workingmen to secure a 
universal and uniform working day of eight hours. 


& 


President Pellegrini, of the Argentine Republic, has lately 
published a letter which throws some light on the condi- 
tion of the Argentine finances. This letter was in response 
to a communication from leading financiers, who had pro- 
posed a series of remedies in order to relieve the country 
from the perils which have followed its recent financial 
collapse. President Pellegrini makes it clear that the 


remedies suggested have already been adopted, so far as 


practicable. He brings out the fact that all aid to public 
works from the national treasury, with the exception of 
that required by special contracts, has been suspended for 
nearly two years; over fifteen hundred Government em- 
ployees have been discharged for the sake of bringing 
down the Government expenditures ; and interest payments 
on the national debt, with the exception of the loan of 
1886, for which revenue was set aside and guaranteed to 
the extent of $200,000 annually, have been suspended. 
Importation has fallen off to such a degree that a very high 
tariff yields very little revenue; commerce and manufac- 
tures are paralyzed ; the corporations are powerless ; busi- 
ness is dead; the Government has no funds; and things 
are apparently at the lowest possible ebb. The fact that 
they are at the lowest ebb, and that the situation could not 
be worse, seems to be the main ground upon which Presi- 
dent Pellegrini bases his hope for the future. Things can- 
not be worse; therefore they must be better. The great 
diminution of importation will give the Argentines, who 
have large crops to export, the balance of trade, and the 
return of money to the country will start industry and com- 


merce in motion. The only hopeful thing about this com. 
munication is its frankness. There is a taking quality in 
the courage which looks such a situation | clearly in the 
face, and accepts the full measure of truth. | It is not, how. 
ever, very encouraging reading for the holders of Argentine 
securities in England. 


The fact that the race question in the South has many 
sides, and is by no means so easy of solution as some 
Northern people have supposed, is illustrated anew by the 
controversy now going on in the Grand Army of the Re. 
public. During the war a large number of) negroes from 
the Southern States served in the Union army, most of 
them coming from the extreme South, and | their service 
being mainly in the last two years of the war. Since the 
organization of the Grand Army thousands of these negro 
veterans have joined it, and as in many sections of the 
South they outnumber the white members of | the organiza- 
tion, it follows that in all such cases the negroes will be in 
control if the two races are represented in the same Army 
Posts. Many of the Grand Army veterans refuse to endure 
negro rule, and show quite as much determination in the 
matter as the rest of the Southern people.| The Grand 
Army Commander of the Department of Louisiana and 
Mississippi puts the situation in a nutshell :, “ Unless the 
thing is straightened out during this encampment, there 
won’t be a white member of the G. A. R. south of the Ohio 
or the Potomac a year hence. They [the negroes] are out- 
numbering us in the posts, thus putting us directly under 
them. That we will not stand. Now, we want to rule our- 
selves, and have the colored people go by themselves. All we 
ask for is a provisional department embracing Florida, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and Texas.” In other words, these white 
members of the Grand Army refuse to associate on equal 
terms in an organization based on past military service 
with their black comrades. There has beén nothing in 
any Southern State, so far as we remember, which expresses 
a more decisive antagonism than this position of these Union 
veterans. The incident illustrates the fact that the Southern 
people are not alone in their antagonism to the rule of the 
negro, and that the question is fraught with 
ties than appear from the discussion of it by 
ern journals and politicians. The Grand Army rightly re- 
fused by a large majority to take the action proposed, but 
the facts that the matter was seriously discussed, and that a 
division is not improbable as the result of the decision 
reached last week, are very significant. 


The chances still are that Mr. McKinley will be elected 
Governor of Ohio. The Democratic leaders admit that 
the adoption of the free coinage plank by their State Con- 
vention has alienated an important element among their 
supporters, while the demand for a secure income 


tax has made it next to impossible to secure campaign 
contributions from the richer Democrats of the State or 
Nation. Their only hope of success, therefore, lies in the 
People’s party, which held its convention in| Springfield 
last week, and may draw heavily from the ranks of the 
Republican farmers. Upon all questions except the tariff 
this Springfield Convention was as radical in its declarations 
as any of the Alliance organizations of the far West or 
the far South. There were many free-traders among the 
delegates, but these allowed themselves to be satisfied 
with a tariff plank embodying the vague ialcaten that 


“taxation shall not be used to build up one interest or 
class at the expense of another.” There was, however, no 
lack of clearness or concreteness in the other resolutions. 
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On the currency question less concern was shown for the 
free coinage of silver than for the retirement of National 
bank notes and the issue of “ legal tender Treasury notes 
in sufficient volume to conduct the business of the country 
on a cash basis.” On the railroad question the Govern- 
ment ownership of all means of transportation was demanded, 
not as the ultimate solution of the problem, but as its im- 
mediate solution. On the temperance question the Conven- 
tion recommended that the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icants be conducted directly by agents of the National and 
State governments. Another novel idea indorsed by the 
Convention was the adoption of the Swiss system by which, 
upon petition of a certain number of votes, the Legislature 


must frame any act demanded and submit the same to the 


vote of the people. Still other planks demanded free 
text-books, compulsory education, Government loans to 
individuals, a graduated income tax, and woman’s suffrage. 
It does not require any prophetic gift to see that the extreme 
radicals had the Convention in their hands, and framed a 
platform which only the extreme radicals among the farmers 
and laborers will support. 


Within the past two weeks there have been at least a 
dozen railroad accidents serious enough to be recorded in 


_ the papers—for it must be remembered that there are con- 


stantly occurring lesser disasters in which the damage is 
only slight or the injured persons “ only brakemen,” which 
never reach the news columns of the great metropolitan 
daily papers. Several of these accidents were accompa- 
nied with loss of life, and in one—that at Montezuma, on 
the West Shore road—thirteen lives were lost. In this 
disaster a fast limited express crashed, without warning 
and in a dense fog, into the rear half of a freight train 
which had broken in two while about to go on a switch to 
get out of the way of the express. The immediate cause 
of the accident was clearly the failure of the conductor of 
the freight to send back a flagman to warn the express he 
knew to be close behind. Both conductor and flagman 
have fled. No doubt they should be arrested and pun- 
ished, but they are not the only ones to be censured. A 
system of railway operation which allows a fast express 
and a slow freight to be on the same track within a 
few minutes of each other is fatally defective. It 


is not too much to say that, had any reasonable 


adaptation of the block system been in operation on 
that road, the disaster could not have occurred. Here, 
as in other recent accidents, the rules and practice of the 
road allowed, under certain restrictions, the taking of a 
risk, and where human lives are at stake no slightest tak- 
ing of risks should be possible. It is altogether too com- 
mon for railways to demand a celerity and dispatch in the 
work done which really urge the engineers and brakemen 
to take chances, knowing that, if the results are all right, 
the question whether rules have been exactly obeyed will 
not be inquired into too closely. 


In 1838 the steamship Sirius left Cork, Ireland, on 
April 4, while the steamship Great Western sailed from 
Bristol on April 8. Both were bound for New York, and 
they reached that port on the same day, April 23, after 


-voyages of nineteen and fifteen days respectively. Last 


week the Majestic, of the White Star Line, reached Sandy 
Hook after a voyage of five days, eighteen hours, and 
eight minutes from Roche's Point, Queenstown. Thus 
once more the record of fast transatlantic steaming is 


broken, and it is quite probable that the next month may 


see even this achievement surpassed by the -Majestic’s 
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fast rival, the City of Paris, or by her own sister ship, 
the Teutonic. The distance actually covered by the 


Majestic was 2,777 miles; her highest day’s run was 


501 miles, her average speed was 20.10 knots hourly, and 
the average daily consumption of coal was 220 tons. In the 
trip of the City of Paris a year ago, which until last week 
was the fastest on record, the number of miles covered 
was 2,788, the time was five days, nineteen hours, eighteen 
minutes, the hourly average speed a minute fraction under 
that of the Majestic. Looking in an excellent reference- 
book printed only fifteen years ago we find it stated that 
the finest transoceanic liners “cross the Atlantic in from 
eight to ten days.” These figures already seem ancient; 
who can say what the reference-books of 1900 may have 
to record ? : | 

GENERAL News.—The seizure of two vessels in Behring 

Sea for illegal sealing is reported; some sixty or seventy 


vessels have been warned not to exceed the limits 


agreed upon between England and this country. 
Dispatches from India state that there is a failure of 
crops in the Madras Presidency, and a serious famine is 
feared. William T. Croasdale, the editor of “The 
Standard,” the paper established by Henry George, 
and an able writer and speaker on economic topics, died 
on August 9g, at the age of forty-seven. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has warned the Chinese 
ambassador to Paris that if his Government does not 
take suitable measures to protect foreigners in China, 
France will call upon the European powers to interfere. 
James Russell Lowell is seriously, but it is hoped 
not dangerously, ill. Frederick Douglass has resigned 
the ministry to Hayti. 
& 


A Sign of Promise 


In Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Christian is taken in 
the Interpreter’s house to a room in which he sees a man 
throwing water upon a fire, but the more water is thrown 
on the higher blaze the flames. The mystery is solved 
when he is taken to the other side of the partition and sees 
another man pouring oil on the flames. There is a great 
deal in the present condition of public affairs to suggest 
the first picture. The drink traffic, the political control 
which it exercises through both the great political parties, 
the undisguised corruption in halls of legislation and at the 
polls, the apparent concentration of wealth and increase of 
poverty, the gambling mania—an epidemic from which no 
class is free—the invasion of the Church by wealth and 
fashion and display, the division of the Church into rival 
sects often imbittered against each other, and of each sect 
into parties still more bitter, the decay of once universally 
honored creeds, the seemingly diminished reverence for the 
Bible, the prevalence of a Continental Sabbath or something 
very like it—these and kindred evils constitute, com- 
bined, a power for evil which may well excuse, if they do 
not justify, the spirit of cynicism without the Church, and 
of doubt, if not despair, within it. The optimism which 
shuts its eyes to these “ dangerous tendencies in our times,” 
and looks only on the “ bright side of things,” is as hazard- 
ous in a public teacher as the color-blindness in a loco- 


'motive engineer which prevents him from seeing the red 


danger signal. 
But this is what is seen on one side of the partition. 


There is another side ; and he who follows the Interpreter 


will find abundant ground for that hopefulness which, com- 
bined with a wise apprehension of possible danger, con- 
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stitutes the essenee of a real courage. There has never 
been an epoch in history in which there has been so great 
a Christian enthusiasm, organized and co-operating in 
unselfish work for others. Age of skepticism? Age of 
faith, rather; of faith working by love; of faith shown, not 
in systems of philosophy, formulated in theological para- 
doxes, but in aggressive, self-denying philanthropic and 
missionary work for others. 

The following organizations are all products of the last 
half-century, and most of them of the last quarter-century. 
We give with these names a proximate estimate of their 
membership : 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, . . . . . 225,000 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, . . . . 170,000 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, .. . . . . 1,008,980 

... § « - » 41,639,980 


These societies are entirely different in their scope. The 
Chautauqua Circles are purely educational, but in the 
purpose of their founder and in the spirit which actuates 
them they are for mutual improvement by an education 
which recognizes no distinction between the secular and 
the religious. The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
combine the gymnasium, the reading-room, the lyceum, the 


prayer-meeting, and the Gospel service. The King’s 


Daughters are distinctively organizations for Christian 
philanthropy. The same may be said of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The Societies of Christian 
Endeavor are partly missionary and partly devotional. But 
they all have these characteristics in common: they are 
undenominational, evangelical, and philanthropic. 

They are undenominational. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations exclude from active membership non- 
orthodox persons; the other societies are open on equal 
terms to all who desire to work for their fellow-men in 
loyalty to Christ as their Leader. They are all freed 
absolutely from that divisive spirit of sectarianism which 
has been the bane of Protestant Christianity. Their 
enthusiasm is not fed by ecclesiastical ambition. They 
are wholly freed from denominational strife and bitterness. 
They are not, and in the nature of the case cannot be, 
polemical. 

They are evangelical. That is, they all assume the 
truth of the Four Gospels; they all accept the Christ, the 
story of whose life is there told, as their Master; they all 
work under his leadership; the object of them all is to do 
his work, in his methods, urider his guidance, with his 
spirit. They have either no creed, or creeds of only the 
shortest and simplest description; yet they are all based 
on a personal faith in a personal Christ. The motto of 
the King’s Daughters might be the motto of every one of 
them—“ In His Name.” 

They are all philanthropic. That is, they are not self- 
saving societies, but societies for making others wiser, 
better, happier. Their motive power is love. They 
are, in the best sense of the term, missionary organiza- 
tions. 

The question of the Church has changed. It is no 
longer, What shall I do to be saved? but, What can I do 
to save others? This is the more Christian question of 
the two. An age which has produced the great movements 


which are embodied in these organizations—undenom- 


inational, evangelical, philanthropic—is not an age of 
spiritual decadence. In it are manifested a faith that will 
find a better expression than that of a creed, and a devo- 
tion that will find a better expression than in long and 
many prayers. 


The Problems of Italy 


ITALY shares, in common with other countries, the great 
moral and social problems of modern times, but she has 
not the difficulty of several languages like Switzerland, 
the dynastic parties of France, nor the race contentions of 
Austria. She is not troubled with universal suffrage, nor 
with the restlessness of the industrial proletariat. She is 
not made uneasy by the presence of a hostile neighbor on 


the other side of an imaginary line, like Germany, nor 


has she to bear the strain of being almost surrounded by 
powerful and unfriendly neighbors. She has no Ireland, 
no Schleswig-Holstein, no Poland,:no Alsace, to please, 
Her problems are of a different order. They spring from 
her history and from the mistakes of her leaders. Fore. 


most of all is the Roman question. When they took pos- 


session of Rome, the Italians left for the absolute use of 
the Holy See the Vatican and other palaces, gave the Pope 
the title-deed of his unlimited freedom (called Zhe Guar- 
antees), assumed the debts of the Papal States, and voted an 
annual allowance of 3,225,000 lire. Notwithstanding this 
considerate treatment, the Pope has kept up before the 
world the fiction of his captivity, and has never ceased to 
protest against the loss of his temporal power. | Allowances 
must be made, however, for the lamentations of the Pope. 
No absolute monarch has ever been dispossessed of his 
prerogatives without calling Heaven to ia the great 
wrong done to him. When, a little over a century ago, 
the Roman Pontiff lost Avignon, he protested even more 
strenuously, and yet to-day the claims of that Pope and his 
remonstrances are forgotten. Italy has little to fear from 

foreign powers in reference to the Roman question. Spain | 
could not interfere; Austria is bound by |home diffi- 
culties and the Triple Alliance ; while no French govern- 
ment could stand the unpopularity of an effort to help the 
Pope to regain his throne. All danger comes from within. 
So long as Italy is prosperous and free the Italians have 
nothing to dread, but in the case of home complications 
the Vatican would not shrink from any political alliance 
to gain its end. The recent history of Catholics in 
Germany, who, under the leadership of Windthorst, 
brought even Bismarck to terms, is full of significance in 
that respect. Moreover, the Pope and the Radicals are so 
absolute that neither will make concessions to the other. 
This must necessarily follow, inasmuch as the Vatican and 
the Quirinal represent principles that are antagonistic; 
antiquated sacerdotal monarchy cannot but clash with mod- 


ern secular democracy. In this conflict neither belligerent 


will be over-delicate in the choice of his weapons. The 
Pope has already used the secularism of the State, the 
legislation that disposed of ecclesiastical properties, the 
reform of charitable institutions, and every | manifesta- 
tion of the modern spirit, to alarm the Catholics in Italy. 
Future danger lies in the possible association of these 
Catholics with the Italians who, for other reasons, are dis- 
contented—and the causes of popular discontent are many. 

The Roman question has another aspect. The Pope has 
forbidden Catholics from taking part in politics. Conse- 
quently, the Clericals have no representation in Parliament. 
The questions that concern the Church are brought before 
legislators who represent but one side of the national 
interests, that of the Radicals. There are a few men in 
the Parliament who stand for the Church, but 
insignificant minority. It is to be feared that, by its one- 


win to them popular sympathy. Moreover, the Parliament 
itself has failed to give satisfaction. Its politi 
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sidedness, the predominance of provincial over national 


- interests, and the inexperience of its members, have made its 


workings rather unsatisfactory. It must be said, however, 
that the Italians have shown high parliamentary capability, 


and have done much legislation of a high order. The 


Roman question has still another aspect. The fear that 
France might be induced by the Holy See to endeavor to 
restore the former order of things, the clamors of the 
French Monarchists, as well as the national pride of being 


associated with two of the greatest powers of Europe, - 


induced the Italians to enter the Triple Alliance. This 
step, good in so far as it gives security to Italy and greater 
chances of peace to Europe, involves an immense financial 
burden for the Italian people. In the national budget 
proposed for 1891, which amounted to 1,800,000,000 lire, 
the war and navy budget amounted to 400,000,000 lire. 


Thus the Roman question not only fosters bitter feelings 


and prevents the normal action of parliamentary life, but 
also tends to render heavier the burdens that rest upon 
the people. ! 

The Italians suffer from the excessive assertion of pro- 
vincial life, from that local tendency known in Germany as 
particularism and in Italy as regionalism. This has had a 
regrettable influence in politics. The representatives of 
the provinces are a unit in their demands on behalf of 
local interests, regardless of the well-being of the whole 
country ; and their feelings are such that more than one 
cabinet was overturned by the mere fact that some 
one province was too much or too little represented in it. 


This, in a centralized government like that of Italy, may . 


give rise to great abuses. However, this regionalistic 
feeling sinks into insignificance by the side of another, 
namely, that of irridentism, which is national. It is a 
remnant of that passionate longing for national unity that 
has inspired such heroic deeds in Italy this century, and 
it is shared by a large number of young, enthusiastic 
Italians. They claim that Italy ought never to be satisfied 
so long as Triest, Trent, and the whole Italian Tyrol 
belong to Austria, and that the unification of Italy is not 
yet accomplished. They love to dwell on the former 
oppression of Italy by the House of Hapsburg. They are 
opposed to the Triple Alliance because they are hostile to 
Austria, They gave unusual trouble to Signor Crispi a 
few months ago, and they will ever tend to render the 
Austro-Italian link with the Triple Alliance a very frail one. 

The Italians have had the consciousness of having done 
great things, and the legitimate ambition of doing greater 
things, until this became a real mega/omania. They wished 
to be a great nation. They incurred gigantic expenses for 


the army and navy. They completed an extensive net-— 


work of railroads, built at once for commercial and strate- 
gic reasons. They inaugurated a colonial policy, which 
has been a great drain on their finances and has added 
little to their fame. They have maintained, at a consider- 
able expense, schools in Tunis and Tripoli, and all along 


the northern coast of Africa, to spread Italian influence. | 
They changed the seat of government from Turin to 


Florence, and from Florence to Rome. In each city they 
provided government buildings in accordance with the 
growing importance of the Government and the demands 
of its dignity. Knowing that Rome was the most interest- 
ing city of Europe, they wished also to make it the most 
attractive, and around the old city of the Popes they built 
the modern beautiful city of the Italian people. The 
Municipal Council of Rome vied with the Government in 
its extensive and expensive enterprises, until it was saved 
from bankruptcy by the latter. Italy’s good credit has 
suffered from this, and the country is now passing through 
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a financial crisis of unusual violence. This has been 
increased by a tariff war with France, from which both © 
countries have suffered, but Italy more. In an economic 
conflict between two nations, the weaker will always be the 
greater loser. As might have been expected, the industrial 
interests of the country are at a standstill, and the 
condition of Italian farmers is. deplorable. The present 
financial condition of the country is creating discontent. 
There lies a many-fold danger. The Rudini ministry 
has understood it, and stands pledged to restore the equi- 
librium of the finances at all costs. This involves a reduc- 
tion of military and naval appropriations. Will this affect 
the relations of Italy to the Triple Alliance? It is not 
probable. Austria and Germany will understand that 
sound finances are as much a condition of military strength 
as armed soldiers and men-of-war. Moreover, while the 
Dreibund may have rendered services, it is in no way 
necessary to the security of Italy. A smaller army would 
be a great gain, and the present financial perplexities would 
be a great blessing to Italy were they to force her to con- 
centrate her best thoughts, her life, and her genius to the 


solution of her domestic problems. Whatever be the 


difficulties of the present in Italy, her achievements are 
final, her work in the cause of civilization is enduring, and 
it is not likely that either the Church or any other power 
will seriously damage them. Catholicism, Italy, and man- 
kind would be the losers were it otherwise. 


The Genius of Appreciation 


THERE are men and women who have a genius for 
drawing the very best out of all their associates. A sensi- 
tive nature feels unconsciously the personal atmosphere of 
another, and the cynic or satirist shuts up such a nature as 
completely as the cold or the night closes a sensitive flower. 
In the presence of a cynic or a satirist a sensitive person 
is dumb and helpless. Inagenial and appreciative atmos- 
phere, however, such a nature opens as freely as the 
flower that was closed opens at the touch of the sun. 
There can be no happier function in life than to so act 
upon people that they think their best, speak their best, 
and do their best ; as there can be nothing more unfortu- 
nate than to silence, paralyze, and discourage others. This 
faculty of evoking the best in another is in its way as rare 
a kind of genius as the genius of expression. It has hap- 
pened more than once in the history of art that a turbulent, 
eager, and dumb spirit, struggling with itself, has suddenly 
become clarified and found expression through the hope, 
faith, and love of one of these appreciative natures; and 
so appreciation has become the mother of creation. To 
possess this quality of appreciation one must havea certain 
purity and elevation of nature. It is impossible to awaken 
the ideal in others unless we first possess it in ourselves ; 
impossible to make others believe in the best and highest 
things unless we ourselves believe in those things. Uncon- 
scious influence is, after all, the greatest and most subtle 
form of expression. To inspire others when we are not 
conscious of it, by the mere expression of ourselves, has 


an element of the divine in it. Itis the overflow of a high 


nature, which, by its mere contact with lesser natures, 
inspires, builds, and enlarges. One may seek this power 
consciously, by purity of life, by keeping one’s mind open 
to the whole world of truth, and by a constant endeavor 
to recognize what is best in others. Nothing was more 
beautiful in Mr. Emerson’s character than the exquisite 
respect which he paid to every human being. It seemed 
as if he always expected to receive from every one he met 
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some new message of life, something which should lay him 


under perpetual obligation. He treated every one not only 
with courtesy, but with the profound respect which one 
would accord to the messengers of a king. It was very 
inspiring to others to receive this sort of attention ; but it 
was pre-eminently beautiful in the man himself, and was 
the lasting evidence to the nobility of his soul. 


The Spectator 
From a Summer Note-Book—I]I. 


It was hoped that the night’s rest would have had a cheering 
effect on Rowdy’s spirits, and preparations for the start were 
made in allfaith and courage. The Parson at an early hour had 
boldly offered his suggestion of bran mash, but it met with little 
favor. “I’ve give ’em a good breakfast,” the Factotum de- 
clared, “and no pair of mules could ask for a bracinger morning 
than this to start for the mountains.” At the same time an 
uneasy shrug revealed the Factotum’s inward solicitude, and he 
afterwards expressed himself as not unprepared for what took 


place. 


To everybody’s delight, at the proper moment Rowdy stepped 
from the thicket like a giant refreshed, and took his place at 
the wagon. His partner lingered, and when urged by the 
Banker, when adjured by the Banker and the Factotum together, 
when coaxed by the Young Lady, when flattered by the Parson, 
she lingered still. It was Susan this morning who stood 
her ground with majestic firmness, and stirred not an inch from 
her place. It was Susan whose mind was fully bent on not 
going to the mountains, on not going anywhere in fact, and who 
gazed on the sun-filled valley and the distant city with an imper- 
turbability exasperating even to the Parson. The air was crys- 
tal. The slopes and billowy hills were bathed in marvelous iri- 
descent lights. Any creature might have been pardoned for 
wishing to look at them. But our friends were impatient. It 
was time to go. By a variety of arguments the animal was 
induced to move as far as the wagon. But she walked 
peculiarly. At every step a distressing limp became more 
apparent. “Ho! I’ve seen that dodge before,” exclaimed 
the Factotum, in hot indignation, and he plied his whip unmerci- 
fully. The Parson at once relented. His heart had been hard- 
ened against this animal, but it now became as wax. “ Poor 
creature !” he cried. “ There is evidently something she cannot 
explain. Is it possible, 1 wonder—may there not be some- 
thing ?—-what is it?—a frog, perhaps, in the foot, or something 


of that nature ?” 
& 


The amusement which greeted this brilliant suggestion the 
Parson has never entirely understood. “I'll tell you, Doctor,” 
said the Banker, “you’re as good as the rest of them at 
theorizing when it comes to theology, but as for mules—” 
Relief came again in the shape of a farmer whose sound ad- 
vice was promptly taken. “Just tackle ’em on behind my 
wagon, and I'll haul ’em back to town; and one of you go with 
me and get another pair. We'll bring ’em out to-night when I 
come along back.” In accordance with this plan, the tents were 
again set up and utensils unpacked. A camp within sight of the 
city was notin the programme, but circumstances alter cases. 
The Factotum was elected to effect the exchange of mules, His 
services as cook would be missed, but the ladies could manage 
without him, and the Banker and the Parson made valiant prom- 
ises of help. 

About an hour had passed after this departure, and silence 
had descended on the camp, when it suddenly occurred to 
the Parson that the pony was missing. The Young Lady 
was writing a letter. The Banker and his wife were en- 


gaged with their Kodak. The Parson softly laid down his 
book and stole out into the underbrush. He had not gone 
far when suddenly he came upon the pony, who was quietly 
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in good spirits. The Parson held the reins tight. 


-walked off into a clearing to graze. 


berries for market. 
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grazing behind some low trees. The Parson was surprised— : 
more surprised, indeed, than the pony appeared to be. He 

stretched out his hands, and the pony gently gamboled away 

and began to graze at a few steps’ distance. e approached 

again, with the same result. And again and again. With the 

utmost respect for every order of created beings, and the kindest 

intentions towards them, the Parson’s intercourse has been go 

slight with any but his own kind that he feels barrassed jn 
the presence of other creatures. At every approach he might 

easily have touched the pony. But the intimate proximity pro- 

duced in him a surprise and perturbation which the pony rightly 
interpreted as a not unmixed purpose to catch |him. After a 

series of gyrations about this extensive pasture, alight step was 

heard from behind, and the Young Lady came running up. She 

bore a small armful of hay, and, slackening her pace, she stepped 

confidently to the pony’s side, and seized him by the bridle. «] 

was brought up with horses, you know,” she said, in pretty 

apology, “and I’ve taken a fancy to this. little | beast.” The | 
pony was still saddled, and it occurred to the Parson that now 
would bea good time for him to take a short ride.. He mounted 
from a stump, and, taking the bridle from the Young Lady’s hand, 
walked comfortably off through the fields to the road. 


It was a bracing morning, as has been said, and the pony was 
The pony 
thought that meant a brisk pace. He cantered down the road, 
and the trees of the forest whizzed past behind him. For a few 
minutes the Parson was scarcely conscious. Then he began to 
enjoy it. Then he began to be tired of it. Then|he wondered © 
how much longer he could keep his seat. He grasped the reins 
tighter, and the pony went faster. The little hills were attacked 
with scornful ease, the descents with terrifying abandon. How 
many miles they went the Parson does not know.) But at last, 
with a jerk which nearly unseated him, he succeeded in bringing 
his steed to a halt. He drew a long breath, and wiped his 
streaming brow. The pony, considering the ride at an end, 
The Parson, unwilling to 
start him again, offered no objection.’ A sudden apparition of 
women and a cooking-stove rose up to the Parson’s vision. 
“Was you looking for the ros’b’ry camp?” the spokeswoman 
asked, with a gaze of much interest at this unusual) specimen of 


equestrian. The Parson replied that he was not lopking for the 
raspberry camp, but he added, smiling, that he seemed to have 
found it nevertheless. Massed in a giant circle on the ground 


were baskets and baskets of red mountain raspberries, gorgeous. 
to the eye, and filling the air with their fragrance. From the 
cooking-stove, attended by several priestesses, rose up the steam 
of a mighty caldron filled with berries of the same kind, and 
thousands of glass jars, filled and unfilled, overspread the ground ~ 
beneath the trees. No fruit on earth more delights the sense 
than this Rocky Mountain raspberry. And the country women 
know it, and come out in armies to gather and preserve the 


The Parson regaled himself richly, and bought a tin pail full 
of the berries, which he tied, by advice of the spokeswoman, to 
the pommel of his saddle. ‘ Now, pony,” he said, as he once 
more grasped the reins, “I will thank you to give me a less Gil- 
pin-like ride than the other ;” and the pony heard, but his answer 
was—neigh. As the campers sat at luncheon, having waited 
some time in vain for the Parson, a clattering of hoofs was heard 
on the road, and a vision flashed by of a agure on horseback. 
Between three and four o’clock the Parson returned, He came 
from the opposite direction to that in which he had) set out on 
foot, and leading the pony. The campers came forward to meet 
him. Nobody smiled. Nobody questioned. Nobody looked at 
the gigantic red stain on his light flannel shirt. “/We missed 
you at luncheon, Doctor,” said the Banker’s wife, kindly. 
“I_-stopped at the raspberry camp,” the Parson began to 
explain. But the story was too good. He had to tell it all. 
And in the peals of laughter which then burst forth and con- 
tinued at intervals for half an hour, the Parson regained the self-_ 
respect which the experiences of the day had nearly destroyed. 
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Paupers and Pauperism in New York’ 


| In Two Parts—I, 


USE the word “paupers” in its technical sense, to 
describe persons who are supported, or partially sup- 
ported, by the public funds, and the word “ pauper- 
ism” in the same way, to denote the state of 
persons so supported. 

New York City has two classes of paupers who 
are entirely supported by public funds. The members of 
one of these classes are openly recognized as paupers 
—everybody knows where they are; and although most 

ople do not trouble themselves much about them, 
still they have some general ideas respecting them. 

The other class is of what I call hidden paupers: very 

few people know that they are paupers at all; very few 


people know where they are; and fewer still realize what 
_a burden they are to the city. The known paupers are 


those under the charge of the Department of Public Chari- 
ties and Correction, who occupy the hospitals, the insane 
asylums, the almshouse, the workhouse, and other institu- 
tions of charity in the city and on Blackwell’s, Ward’s, 
Randall’s, and Hart’s Islands in the Sound. The unknown 
or hidden paupers are the children supported in the private 
institutions scattered throughout the city and in some 
of the counties near the city—Richmond, Westchester, 
Orange, Rockland, and even as far away as Oneida County 
—all supported by public funds, paid in taxation by the 
citizens of New York, but under the control of no public offi- 
cer of the city. Besides these two classes of paupers, there 
are others who have a partial support from public funds—as 
children in various institutions which do not receive from 
the city as much as they spend on the children, those 
persons who receive a contribution from the city every 
year because they are blind, and those persons who receive 
: ton of coal from the city once in a while because they ask 
or it. | 
_The number of paupers, in public and private institu- 
tions, totally supported at any one time, is about 28,000. 
During the year many more individuals than this come 
upon the city temporarily. 

The cost of the paupers in public institutions in 

The cost of the paupers in private institutions 


in 1890, 1,845,872 


or, rather, about $3,600,000, because in the above figures 
are included about $100,000 for support of deaf-mutes and 
blind pupils and for criminals. 

If we go back forty years and note the cost to the 


_ taxpayers of the city of pauperism at intervals of ten years, 


we find that the increase of contributions of public funds 
to private persons for the support of private paupers 
has been from $9,863 in 1850 to $1,845,872 in 1890, and 


that the amount is nearly two hundred times what it was 


forty years ago, while the increase of expenditure for public 
paupers through the hands of public officials has been only 
from $421,882 to $1,949,100—less than five times. While 
the population has increased less than four times, the 
total cost to the taxpayer has increased more than seven 


times, 
_ The Department of Public Charities and Correction of 


the City of New York is under the charge of three Com- 


missioners, each appointed by the Mayor for a term of six 
years, at a salary of $5,000 a year, the term of one Com- 
missioner expiring every two years. ; 

_ The magnitude of the interests confided to the Commis- 
sloners of Public Charities and Correction, and the impor- 
tance of the work they have to do for the people under 
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their charge and for the city, cannot fail to strike any one 
who realizes what the figures I have quoted represent. 
The welfare of 15,000 persons, the expenditure of more 
than $2,000,000 yearly, and the power to diminish or 
increase the burdens of pauperism and crime to our great 
city—all this is in the hands of the three men at the head 
of the Department. 

There are three hospitals in New York City under the 
charge of the Department—Bellevue, Gouverneur, Harlem 
—with 812 patients daily, and 202 officers and employees, 
and I suppose they are as well conducted as other hospi- 
tals, except that in all of them the cleaning and other 
menial work is done by what are called in the Department 
“workhouse help,” of whom there are 250 in these hos- 
pitals. And what are “workhouse help”? Men and 
women committed to the Workhouse for drunkenness, for 
disorderly conduct, or as prostitutes—coming from the 
worst places in the city, many of them, and some of them, 
perhaps, the worst people in the city ; and they are turned 
loose in the hospitals. What the effect is upon patients, 
young and old, may be imagined; and this applies to all 
the hospitals in the Department. 

On Blackwell’s Island are situated Charity Hospital, 
with 830 patients daily, and 103 workhouse help; the 
Penitentiary, with 1,001 prisoners; the Almshouse, with 
1,842 inmates and 47 officers and 85 workhouse help; 
The Workhouse, with 1,131 inmates and 53 officers; and 
the Lunatic Asylum, with 1,713 insane women and 224 
officers and nurses. The Almshouse is always very much 
overcrowded, especially in winter, when there are some- 
times over 400 inmates more than there are bedsteads, so 
these poor old creatures lie on mattresses on the floor. The 
food is usually poor. The total cost of each inmate is not 
quite fourteen cents a day, which includes food, clothing, 
salary of officers, and repairs to buildings. The city can- 
not be said to make its Almshouse too attractive. The 
inmates are mostly of the same class as the Workhouse 
inmates ; that is, when they are too old and forlorn for the 
Workhouse, they are sent to the Almshouse ; but there are 
some decent persons to whom the associations must be a 
very severe trial, and they bear them with exemplary 
patience, usually. Some of the officials are full of devotion 
to the welfare of those under their care. 

In January, 1887, there were in the Workhouse 1,569 
inmates, and, including help transferred to other ,institu- 
tions, the total was 2,649 Workhouse prisoners. In January, 
1891, there was a total of only 1,78g—that is, a decrease 
of 862. There have been times when there were 800 and 
goo women alone in the building, sleeping six and eight 
in each cell. On April 1, 1891, there were only 294 women 
and 678 men; each young woman is put ina cell by her- 
self, and the moral gain is incalculable. 

The “workhouse help” number in all 987. These, as 
I have said, are the men and women transferred from the 
Workhouse to other institutions to work. They are 
received at the Workhouse, and there are bathed and 
“ changed,” being put into the “ stripes ”—the ticking dress 
of the Workhouse—or the brown cloth jacket and trousers, 
and are then sent out to the institutions needing them, to 
be discharged directly from these at the expiration of 
their sentences. 

The insane are cared for in four great asylums. On 
Blackwell’s Island, where there are 1,713 crazy women, the 
buildings were intended for 1,274 patients, leaving 439 
more than there is proper accommodation for. On Ward’s 
Island the Asylum was intended for 1,000 patients, and the 
Department has hired other buildings from the Emigration 
Commission, and has managed to crowd 1,798 patients and 
220 officers on to the Island. At Hart’s Island there are — 
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1,350 insane, some in old hospital barracks put up in 1861 for 
the soldiers, some in new pavilions. On Long Island, where 


the city owns 1,000 acres of land, there are 354 mien, who 


work on the farm and are well cared for and well housed. 

The management of all these asylums is, I believe, as 
good as the devotion of physicians and nurses can make 
it. There has been most wonderful improvement in their 
care during the last fifteen years. They used to be kept 
in idleness, and were often confined by strait-jackets, and 
there was constant noise and disturbance in the wards. 
Now they are, so far as possible, kept at work or out-of- 
doors exercising—there is no restraint and very little tur- 
bulence among them. ‘The work of the attendants is tre- 
mendous and their patience and kindness amazing. 

Meanwhile the overcrowding is, as I have shown, almost 
incredible, and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
will not supply the money absolutely necessary to care for 
and cure these insane, who increase in an alarming ratio. 
In 1885 there were 4,034 insane. In 1891 there are 5,215 
insane—an increase of 1,181. 

The Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction 
told the Board this year, 1891, that they must have for 
new buildings at Islip, Long Island, $250,000; they 
received $10,000. ‘That they must have $100,000 for Black- 
well’s Island insane, for buildings; they received $30,000. 
That they must have $24,500 for Ward’s Island insane, for 
buildings; they received $8,000. That they must have 
$88,000 for Hart’s Island insane, for buildings; they 
received wzothing. That is, the Commissioners respon- 
sible for the care of the 5,215 insane of this city asked 
for $462,500 to give them proper rooms to sleep and live 
in, and they received $48,000. a 

On Ward’s Island, besides the great Insane Asylum and 
its annexed buildings, there is the Homeopathic Hospital, 
with 472 inmates, 36 officers and employees, and 16 work- 
house helpers. 

On Randall’s Island, further up the Sound, and opposite 
to One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Street, are a great 
variety of institutions, the most important being the hos- 
pital for children, where children are received who have 
contagious sore eyes, or any other disease which keeps 
them out of the private institutions, or who are crippled. 
There are 419 of these, a most pathetic little company, but 
at present care is taken, I believe, not only to cure them, 
but to teach them and to keep them busy. They have an 
industrial school, and they learn wire-working, carpenter- 
ing, and basket-making ; the girls learn to sew, and, as a 
whole, the care is much improved during the past few 
years. The “ workhouse help,” however, are on this island 
also, men and women, to the number of 182, and it is a 
shame that the children should be exposed to their bad 
example. On Randall’s Island there are also hospitals for 
adults, an asylum for infants, an idiot asylum and school— 
in all, a heterogeneous population of Workhouse men and 
women, sick men and women, sick children, idiots, and 
babies; 1,458 inmates, with 176 officers, nurses, and teach- 
ers. On Hart’s Island, about an hour up the Sound, be- 
sides the insane people (1,350, with 139 officers), there is 
what is called the Branch Workhouse and Reformatory, 
where an attempt is being made to help somewhat the 
younger boys and men committed to the Workhouse. There 
are only 203 inmates, and they are kept at work, and 
efforts are made to teach them, and there are temperance 
meetings for them, and a school. The Rev. W. R. Stock- 
ing had charge there about eighteen months, but he has 
lately resigned, and what the result will be I do not know. 
Mr. Stocking had but little encouragement in his earnest 
efforts from the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction, who did not even ask from the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment for the money needed to 
give separate dormitories to all the younger men and boys, 
although Mr. Stocking had succeeded in having one of the 
dormitories subdivided by means of a donation from a 
private individual, and so set them the example, and had 
begged them to help him by furnishing the few hundred 
dollars needed to alter the other dormitories. As they are 


at present constructed, from forty to fifty men are shut up 
at six o’clock p.m. in each room, and there left to their own 
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devices until six the next morning, except when some of 
them attend evening school or a temperance meetin 
which can scarcely counteract all the vile teachings of their 
comrades. 
The Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction 
asked from the Board of Estimate and Apportionment fo, 
the year 1891, for the care of the 14,176 sick, insane 
paupers, and criminals under their charge : 


For supplies, - $1,431,185 
For salaries, 648,170 
Total, - $2,079,355 


—an average of a little over twenty-five cents a day for 
each one for supplies, and of thirty-six cents a day for all 
expenses, ranging from fourteen cents a day for the Alms. 
house inmates to fifty-seven cents a day for the Bellevue 
patients. The amount appropriated was $1,897,287 for 
insane and sick and officers, or about thirty-two cents a 
day each for all expenses—food, clothing, salaries. The 
Commissioners asked for $1,036,350 for new buildings and 
repairs, and they received $268,900. The total asked for 
was $3,115,705, and the total appropriated was $2,166,237, 

I do not blame the Board of Estimate |and Apportion- 
ment for trying to save the taxpayers’ money, but I do 
blame them for not using discretion) and informing 
themselves as to what is necessary, and for increasing the 
burden of pauperism to the people by failing to appropriate 
sufficient money to curve the existing paupers. — 


Short Studies in Literature 


XXVI.—The Drama 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


THE division of dramatic material into tragedy and 
comedy was natural and inevitable; the) themes signif- 
cant of the deeper and more mysterious) aspects of the 
character of Dionysus gaining prominence at one of the 
festivals, and gradually developing the representation of 
the profounder and more serious one of life, while 
the aspects of the nature of the god which had an affin- 
ity with frolic and license gained prominence at the 
other, and were gradually made the occasion of satire, 
humorous delineation of persons, characteristics, and inci- 
dents. The essence of both tragedy and comedy is action, 
but, in the first, action brings out the foibles, follies, and 
petty weaknesses of men, and the irrational and inconse 
quential manner in which situations and events often stand 
related to each other; while, in the second, action always 
brings out the collision between the individual soul and 
the laws of life, the institutions of society, or those customs 
and conventions which have come to have the force of 
laws. At the first glance there is very little in common 
between those brilliant, all-embracing world-plays which bear 
the name of Aristophanes, and the comedies of Shakespeare ; 
but there is a real unity of spirit and attitude between 
them. In such a comedy as the “Birds” the genius of 
one of the greatest of poets plays with the world as a god 
might play with it; with careless audacity, with splendid 
disregard of order and probability, with dazzling brilliancy 
of transforming power. The stage is so great, so full of 
magical effect, that one loses sight for a moment of the 
steady ironic purpose behind all the shifting, dazzling 
phantasmagoria. 

This boundless overflow of audacity and beauty, this law- 
less confusion of exquisite lyric music and world-destroy- 
ing laughter, was, however, Aristophanes’s way of pouring 
ridicule on Athenian ambition and creduli Shakespeare, 
Moliére, and the whole company of comedy-writers have 
had a similar purpose. To hold up the weaknesses and 
foibles of men to ridicule, to defeat the meanness of the 
miser and make him contemptible, to overthrow the 
proud, to evade the tyrannical, to pluck the feathers from 
the upstart, to exhibit the lighter irony of events often 
defeating the best-laid plans—these are the énds of comedy. 
A great artist like Aristophanes may suggest a deep, ironic 
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view of the universe, a skepticism which plays like fire 
about the roots of life, but he keeps this subtler and pro- 
founder purpose veiled behind a flashing play of irony on 
the lighter aspects of life and character; if the deeper 
urpose become prominent and clear, the play would be- 
come a tragedy. 

While comedy illustrates in action the lighter and more 
superficial aspects of life, tragedy brings out in action 
its profoundest problems. The most important and signifi- 
cant of these is the harmonizing of the individual will with 
the fixed conditions of life; the root of all tragedy is 
found in the antithesis, old as history, between freedom 
and necessity. These two elements—the fixed and the 
changing, the permanent and the spontaneous—are the 
substance out of which life is made, and success or failure 
in the real, rather than in the conventional, sense of the 
words lies in the harmonizing of these elements. It is the 
collision of the individual will with the established order, 
of freedom with necessity, of the voluntary and spontane- 
ous with the fixed and unchanging, which gives tragedy 
its themes. There are certain changeless laws of life; 
there are certain enduring institutions like the family and 


the state; there are certain deep, historic forces like race 


and religion ; and whoever antagonizes these things comes 
within the sphere of tragedy. In the trilogy which finds 
its central figure in Agamemnon we have a father, upon 
whom there already rests a family stain, sacrificing his 
daughter to his country, and ‘so offending against the 
sacred rights of the family; he returns in triumph to meet 


the penalty of his crime against the home. ‘That crime 


is avenged by his slaughter at the hands of his wife. But 


the murder of a king is a crime against the state. The son. 


punishes this crime by slaying his mother, and so commits 
another crime against the family. And the tragic force 


works steadily on until the long record of crime is bal- 
In the story of CEdipus the protago- - 


anced by expiation. 
nist is innocent of intentional offense against the order 
and purity of the family, but he disregarded warnings 
which would have put a man right-minded towards the 
gods on guard. Through all the Greek drama runs this 
element of collision between the individual will and those 
forces or laws which underlie life, and which, in their vol- 
ume, their vastness, and their inevitableness, constitute 
what the Greeks conceived of as fate; with this added 


idea, that the family, not the individual, was the unit of 


society, and that the penalty rested on every member of 

the family until the offense had been expiated. 
In the modern drama the collision is mainly within the 

soul; it is a struggle between contending passions ; a loss 


of balance between the passions and law, or that blind 


assertion of one passion in defiance of all law which marks 
the supreme development of egotism. Othello surrendered 
himself to the blind fury of jealousy ; Lear disregarded the 
character of his children in transferring his authority to 
them, and insisted upon the outward forms of affection, 
willfully putting aside its reality in Cordelia; Macbeth tram- 
pled upon all law in the insanity of ambition; Tito became 
the victim of his own weakness degenerating into crime; 
Jean Valjean strove in vain to extricate himself from the 
consequences of his early offense; Maggie Tulliver was 
destroyed by the collision of her free, spontaneous nature 
and temperament with the hard, rigid, uncomprehending 
natures about her; Anna Karénina followed love across the 
boundary line of moral order, and found herself contending, 
desperate and solitary, against all the forces of society. It is 
this collision of the individual will with the order of things, 
illustrated in many ways, which tragedy elaborates and sets 
before the eye on the stage. The blindness of the victim or 
the lawlessness of the offender setting his own will or passion 
against fate, law, or society are its familiar themes. There is, 
however, another and larger aspect of life illustrated in the 
tragedy, in which this collision is not only noble, but morally 
imperative. All the great martyrdoms have involved the 
opposition of the individual will to the will of society, or of 
the part of it in control for the moment. The sublime 
death of Socrates was'so calm that the tragic element seems 
barely present; it was not the less death, however, that ter- 
minated the contest between the greatest of Greek teachers 
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and the Athenian state. The deepest and most mysterious 
of all antitheses, the opposition of the divine and the 
human in the world, found its victim in the greatest of all 
teachers and its tragedy in the divinest of all deaths. 


Root and Flower 
By Albert Edmund Lancaster 


A RooT that led a vile and dismal life, 
Hid in black earth, alone with hungry worms, 
With half-acknowledged thoughts held bitter strife, 
While far above him swelled the blossoms’ gems. 
These, joyous in the sun’s impassioning heat, 
Awoke from dreams, and slept to dream again, 
And made the cycle of their lives complete 
With changeful robes of color now and then. 
The dark, ungainly root, deformed, unseen, 
Unknown, unpitied by the bloom he bore, 
Knew that of lovely flowers this lovely queen 
_ Owed him her being, and it vexed him sore ; 
Heedless that nature leaves us grandly free 
To bless the beauty that we cannot be. 


Concerning Congregational Singing 
By Lyman Abbott 


Any village church may have the best church music, 
because any village church may have congregational sing- 
ing, and for worship congregational singing is the best. 

I speak dogmatically because from experience. I have 
worshiped with a little village congregation, varying from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty, the volume of 
whose voices, and the inspiration of whose songful enthu- 
siasm, were much greater than those of some congregations 
many times larger. 

The first condition for congregational singing is a book 


for the congregation containing both tunes and hymns. 


Congregational singing in this country dates from the day 
when Henry Ward Beecher introduced, in “ Plymouth Col- 
lection,” the first book which gave the score to the worship- 
ers in the pews. This was about half a century ago; other 
collections have since surpassed this one in both the sweet- 
ness and the power of their music. The demand of the 
people for congregational singing has created a supply of 
congregational hymn and tune books. Hymns of prayer, 
of praise, of aspiration, have taken the place of didactic 
poems. Individual experiences have been replaced by 
collective experiences expressed in lyrical forms. Har- 
monic chorals have been added to revival melodies. But 
the movement dated from the day when “ Plymouth Collec- 
tion” incited the congregation to become a chorus. 

‘“‘ But,” says the objector, “few people sing by note.” 
More sing by note than the objector thinks; but even for 
those who sing only by ear, the notes are valuable, for they 
are a perpetual invitation to sing. The congregational 
tune-book says reproachfully to every silent listener, “‘ Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord.” 

A next condition is a sincere and manifest desire on the 
part of the leaders of the worship for congregational sing- 
ing. If the minister does not care for music, if in his _ 
view the congregation is an audience, and the church a 
lyceum, and the pulpit a platform, and the sermon an ora- 
tion, and the worship “preliminary exercises,” congrega- 
tional singing will not flourish. Or, if the choir-master 
thinks it an impertinence for the congregation to sing, if 
the organist regards the singing as an accompaniment to 
his instrument, and provision for it a necessary submission 
to popular prejudice, if the choir regard themselves not 
the leaders of a worshiping congregation but performers 
to an applauding audience, there will be no congregational 
singing. An elderly lady with a broken voice may pipe up 
in one corner, an ancient singing-master may growl out an 
imperfect bass in another, and here and there a maiden 
may timidly whisper the melody under her breath; but 
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the heartiness, the courage, the enthusiasm, the numbers, 
which are the very essence of the charm of congregational 
singing, will all be wanting. The congregation must be 


led; and whoever leads must wish the congregation to 
follow, and make that wish apparent. 
The congregation which has never learned to sing must 
be taught at first by simple and familiar melodies. The 
great hindrance to congregational singing is timidity. To 
overcome this must be the first aim of minister and choir- 
master. And to do this very simple melodies are neces- 
safy in the beginning. Years agoin the West I was super- 
intendent of a mission school, made up wholly of untaught 
city Arabs, gathered from the streets by a skillful recruiting- 
sergeant. We began our musical training of the motley 
crowd by singing a rude refrain, ‘‘ Come, take my hand; 
give yours to me,” to a melody which was little more than 
an alternation between two notes, with a strongly marked 
and accentuated time, which the boys could accompany with 
a tattoo on the floor with their feet, after the fashion of the 
third gallery in the cheap theaters. Musical critics reviled 
our selection, but I adhered to it, and gave out this barbaric 
melody with a wearisome monotony every Sunday. By its 
aid the boys soon discovered that they had voices, and 
could use them; and in less than three months we had 
graduated from this necessary drill, and had the heartiest 
singing of any Sunday-school inthe city. If the congrega- 
tion have never sung, do not be afraid to begin their training 
with such tunes as “ Coronation,” “ Martyr,” “‘ Hallelujah, 
‘tis Done,” and “I Need Thee Every Hour.” Dyke and 
Barnby can be left till the congregation have learned to 
use their voices. A congregation must learn to make a 
joyful noise before it can learn to sing. Musical taste 
must wait till musical enthusiasm has been kindled. 
But though it is necessary to begin with simple melodies, 
it is not necessary to confine the congregation to them. 
The best is good enough for a congregation, and a con- 
gregation is good enough for the best. No tune goes 
better in Plymouth Church than “ Charles Wesley ;” and 
though it is melodic, it is by no means simple. Ability to 
play it truly well is no mean test of an organist’s skill in 
choral accompaniment. In Dr. Allon’s church in London 
the anthem-books are scattered through the congregation, 
and the congregation join heartily in the anthems; an illus- 
trative demonstration also of the value of training, for the 
congregation has been trained under a musical minister, and 
we believe under the same musical leader, for nearly quarter 
of a century. We are acquainted with a boys’ school in 
which, under the tuition of a musical enthusiast of great 
purity of tone, and with the aid of a fine organ, the boys 
have learned to sing the tunes from the “ Evangelical 
Hymnal” with the greatest unity and volume, and this 
book is generally, though erroneously, regarded as 
too difficult for congregational singing. It is so only 
because musical leaders have no faith in the capac- 
ity of the people to respond to a musical education. In 
Plymouth Sunday-school the children sing the tunes of 
Dyke and Smart and Hopkins and Barnby with quite as 
much heartiness and enthusiasm as they used to sing the 
ballad music to which American Sunday-schools are gen- 
erally confined; and in the Sunday-school of a village 
church, at our summer home, the children sing the same 
music; and not only in the Sunday-school—they hum it 
on the streets. Both schoois have had the advantage of 
good leaders—lovers of children and lovers of music. But 
to say that a congregation cannot sing the best music 
without training, is simply to say that perfection never 
comes without practice. 

Congregational singing to be good must be truly con- 
gregational. A choir performance with a feeble, straggling 
echo from a few timid voices in the congregation is not 
congregational singing. Lowell Mason was wont to say 
that any one who could speak could sing, and the state- 
ment, for the purposes of congregational singing, is hardly 
an exaggeration. There are stops in our great church organ 
which add to the richness of the harmony when the full 
power of the organ is used, but which, in lighter combina- 
tions, would violate fundamental laws of harmony. So, 
when an entire congregation is singing, the very imperfec- 
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tions of voice are not merely lost, they enrich the general 
harmonic effect. There is no better preparation for 4 
sermon, there is no better method to fasten its Spirit. 
ual lessons in the heart and so make them really effective 
in the life, than a great congregational choral, in which al] 
the worshipers join. Even in wealthy and aristocratic 
churches, where there is plenty of money to hire the best 
singers, the ancient psalm is not improved by the modern 
fashionable version: Let the people praise) Thee, O God: 
yea, let four people in the gallery praise Thee. But ip 
most towns and villages the choice is not between a good 
choir and good congregational singing ; it is between a very 
moderate choir and good congregational singing. For in 
most towns and villages the choir is almost necessari] 

second rate, if its work be regarded simply as a musical 
performance. 
gregational singing is attainable by a patient enthusiasm. 


The Three 


By Stephen Henry Thayer 


An eremite, bred to rock and wood, 
Mid depths of ancient solitude, 
Companionless—a wandering knig 
Austere, long lured to lone retreat— 
Who bore his staff to hermit feet, 
Smiled on the busy haunts, at sight, 
And whispered, “I am free !” 


ct 


A worldling, nursed in palace walls, 
O’er-steeped in wines, inured to halls 
Of pleasurance, bonded to the arts, 7 
Schooled in the time-worn, customed ways 
Devised to rule and harden hearts, 
Worn to the thread, through fevered days— 
Heralded, “‘ I am free !” 


There came a soul with spirit fine, 
Strong as the strength of storéd wine, 
Rich as the love of heaven, and true ; 
Winged as an angel—for the light ; 
From which all ill had taken flight, 
Yet midway schooled ’twixt joy and rue— 
And said, “I would be free.” 
Which of the three ? 
SLEEPY HOLLow. 


John Calvin’s Familiar Letters 


In Two Parts—II. 
By S. W. Weitzel 


INDUSTRY, courage, and good cheer are noti 
writer of these letters. The minister’s part 
easy one in those days. Not only must he instruct and 
uphold the ignorant and feeble, and confirm the faithful, 
but he must keep up relations with all princes|and nobles 
who showed any favor to reform, stimulate their zeal and 
direct their aims ; he must present a bold front to those who 
showed disfavor, render reasons to inquirers and disputers, 


and keep himself constantly informed of the political aspect — 


of that kaleidoscopic period. Councils, diets, leagues, 
alliances, and wars were always under consideration, and 


society was literally in a ferment of profound and vital 
questions. There was no time for idleness, no place for 
cowardice or self-indulgence, in the life of a prominent 


leader of the reformed faith. ‘There is never|any season 
throughout the year,” writes Calvin, “in which I have not 
my work cut out for me, and more indeed than I could 
well get through even although I were a tolerable tailor.” 
He speaks of the “forest of material ” awaiting arrange- 
ment. He apologizes for not writing: “ My departure 
from Basle was so hurried and disturbed that I brought 
away with me, stuffed aside in one of the i 


But in any town and village truly noble con. 
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traveling-pouches of the brain, the letter which I intended 
should be written you from thence.” 

Calvin alludes more than once to a “constitutional 
timidity’—an indication, perhaps, of the better courage 
which “faces what it fears.” ‘I have been in derision 
saluted of an evening with forty arquebuse shots before my 
door. How think you that must have astonished a poor 
scholar, timid as I have ever been?” Yet, “I exhorted 
them,” he says elsewhere, “if they designed to shed blood, 
to begin with me.” ‘And, indeed, they have had me dead 
in more than twenty ways.” He was ready to visit the 
sick during the plague, but the Seigneurie of Geneva refused 
their permission, in view of the great need which the 
Church had of his services. Of his moral courage there 
has never been any question. “I know, Madame,” he 
writes to the Duchess Renée, “that the duty of a Chris- 
tian man is not to detract from his neighbors. But our 
Lord does not mean, when we see a wolf, under color and 
appearance of a shepherd, scattering his flock, that we 
should quail in silence through fear of speaking evil of him. 
I would not willingly have undertaken this, taking into 
account the mortal fury of that sort of people which I do 
thereby provoke against myself. But I know my man too 
well to keep silence.” ‘“A dog barks and stands at bay 
if he sees any one assault his master. I should be indeed 
remiss if, the truth of God thus attacked, I should remain 
dumb, without giving one note of warning.” 

The reader will have noticed the occasional playfulness 
and the felicitous turns of expression which lend a grace 
to the grave theologian’s epistolary style. A fact, scene, 
or character is often vividly touched off in a very few vig- 
orous words. ‘The Pope who has been created [Julius 
III.] ought certainly to be an extraordinary monster, see- 
ing that the best of workmen have been so long at the forg. 
ing of him.” ‘The bull is possessed of one merit—that 
it breathes out downright tyranny, without any show of 
deceit.” ‘Eck is getting better. The world does not 
deserve yet to be delivered from that Jdéze.” From the 
diet of Ratisbon he reports: “The Cardinal Contarini is 
legate from Rome, and on his arrival distributed so many 
crosses that for two days afterwards his arm I think must 
have felt the fatigue of it. The Venetians have an am- 
bassador here—a magnificent personage. The King of 
England has sent the Bishop of Winchester, who is 
aman over sharp in malice. From the French King, 
a busy blockhead.” At the end of the conference 
he sadly concludes: “So far as I can understand, if we 
could be content with only half a Christ, we might easily 
come to an agreement.” ‘These two sovereigns,” he 
says of Francis I. and Charles V. in 1539, “ are hobnobbing 
together, and appear to have agreed on the doing of great 
things. If they can agree together, we may well be appre- 
hensive.” 

Some epigrammatic sentences find easy lodgment in the 
memory. ‘There is no hope of peace except that which 
shall have been obtained by war.” “ Take affliction in good 
part. Incitements are never superfluous.” ‘ While we 
are in this world it is fitting that we should be like birds 


upon the branch.” 


A graphic picture is given in the “Story of Alberg” of 
the,scholastic tramp of that age. “ You must know, in the 
first place, that this individual has now for many years 
been engaged in nothing elsé than constantly running 
about hither and thither, to shuffle money out of some, 
clothes from others, and thus to live from hand to mouth, 
maintaining a livelihood by imposture, as is the custom of 
those who wander to and fro. He had come hither... 
and asked for a situation, but did not find one to suit him, 
because he wished a position of some standing, which is 
nowhere to be found in this quarter, and with a large sal- 
ary. In a little while after, he returns, deploring that he 
had been plundered by highwaymen. He repairs to a 
neighboring small town, goes round canvassing for the 
mastership of the school, which he does not obtain. This 
repulse he charges to us. He came afterward to Stras- 
bourg, where he extracted twenty batzen from me, while I 
myself was obliged to borrow in another quarter. He 
Promised that he would return them within afew days. A 
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box, of no value, he deposited with me as a pledge. Hav- © 
ing returned after an interval of some months, he asked 
whether I would not let him have a few crowns by way of 
loan, and my reply was that I needed the small sum he 
already owed me. The rascal in the meantime, having 
stealthily conveyed the box out of my library, consigned it 
to the care of Bucer’s wife. She would have nothing to do 
with it, and gave me intimation. . . . In half a year after, 
or perhaps a year, he coolly wrote me that he was shut up | 
in Baden, that all the gentry were combined against him, 
and that he could not escape unless I sent him a traveling 
merchant who might bring him away in a basket of goods. 
Belét received one couched in similar terms. We had a 
laugh. I wrote a few words also in reply. From that 
time he has never made his appearance. As I was aware 
that the little box contained many trifling articles of no 
value, I opened it in the presence of several witnesses. It 
contained moldy apples and all sorts of trash, some books 
tattered and torn, and these quite commonplace. . . . We 
replaced everything, not without much amusement.” 

Last of all, the glimpses of the reformer’s own personal 
and domestic life afforded in these letters give them a 
pleasant vitality and interest. In 1539 he writes : “ Never- 
theless, in the midst of war and commotion, I am so much 
at my ease as to have the audacity to think of taking a 
wife. A certain damsel of noble rank has been proposed 
to me, with a fortune above my condition. Two consider- 
ations have deterred me from that connection. She does 
not understand our language, and I fear she might be too 
mindful of her family and education. Her brother, a very 
devout person, urged the connection, and on no other 
ground than that, blinded by his affection for me, he 
neglected his own interests. His wife also, with a like par- 
tiality, contended as he did, so that I would have been 


- prevailed on to submit with a good grace, had not the Lord, 


as I believe, otherwise appointed. When I replied that I 
could not engage myself unless the maiden would under- 
take to apply her mind to the learning of our language, 
she requested time for deliberation. Thereupon, without 
further parley, I sent my brother, with a certain respectable 
man, to escort hither another, who, if she answers her re- 


pute, will bring a dowry large enough without any at all. 


Indeed, she is mightily commended by those who know 
her.”” Somewhat later, he says: “ We are as yet in a state 
of suspense as to the marriage, and this annoys me ex- 
ceedingly, for as much as the relatives of that young lady 
of rank are so urgent that I shall take her unto myself; 
which, indeed, I would never think of doing unless the 
Lord had altogether demented me.” And, later still, “I 
have not yet found a wife, and frequently hesitate whether 
I ought any more to seek one.” | 

All, however, was soon after arranged, and the marriage 


with Idelette de Bures—the young woman whose dowry 


Father. 


was in herself—took place in August, 1540. During the 
years that follow, there are frequent allusions to domestic 
life, a few of which are here given: 

“The Lord has certainly inflicted a severe and bitter 
wound in the death of our infant son. But he is himself a 
He knows best what is good for his children.” 
“God had given me a son. The Lord hath taken away my 
little boy.” 

After the death of his wife he experiences the varying 
moods of grief. ‘Truly, mine is no common sorrow. I 
have been bereaved of the best companion of my life, of 
one who, had it been so ordered, would have been not 
only the willing sharer of my indigence, but even of my 
death. She was the faithful helper of my ministry. From 
her I never experienced the slightest hindrance.” “ I subdue 
my grief as well as I can. Friends, also, are earnest in 
their kindness tome. It might be wished, indeed, that they 
could profit me and themselves more. Yet one can scarcely 
say how much I am supported by their attentions.” “If this 
letter has appeared somewhat tretful, you will impute it to 
my grief, which makes me more peevish than usual.” “One 


ought to feel shame in confessing it, but there is some such 


sort of consolation in grief as that it may be somewhat 
pleasing not to be entirely delivered from it.” “I try to con- 
trol my sorrow so far that my duties may not be inter- 
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fered with. At first I was almost a nonentity. So far as 
regards my discharge of duty, I seemed to myself quite as 
unfit for it as if I had been half dead.... Iam some- 
how upheld before the Lord by those aids wherewith he 
sustains our needs, and I have regained what was for a 
time lost, my faith in immortality.” | 


Humors of Newspaper Life 


By a Journalist 


His first step into journalism takes the writer back to a 
time more than twenty years ago, and three weeks after 
graduation from college—whence so many young men dash 
blindly into newspaper work, merely because its returns, such 
as they are, come quickly, while they give no inkling of the 
hard climb after the two or three lower rounds of the ladder 
are reached. My start was as telegraph editor, assistant edi- 
tor, editorial writer, and general proof-reader, all combined, 
on a feeble provincial daily, now dead, with dropsical bre- 
vier type, “‘e’s” that in the proof-sheet could hardly be 
descried from “o’s” by a microscope, and decrepit head- 
lines that looked as if carved by a small boy and a nicked 
jack-knife ; salary, fifteen dollars a week, or thirty dollars a 
fortnight, according to the state of the cash-drawer, and 
working hours from 4 P.M. to 5 A.M., with brief interludes 
for a phantom boarding-house “tea” and for a midnight 
lunch more fitly ghostlike. 

The proprietor was a human paradox in journalism. 
While ever good-tempered, he was rough, uncouth, unlet- 
tered, a murderer in the first degree of every part of 
speech, who, with each sentence writ or spoken, left a sad 
wake of dead nominatives, widowed verbs, and orphaned 
pronouns. He had mortgaged his home to buy the paper, 
under the singular delusion that he could make it a “ busi- 
ness” success. His single editorial duty was the making 
up of the local cattle market, in which he had an odd 
way of mixing up the gender of the animals, and also 
persistently used “ox” for “steer.” He amplified his 
little task greatly, and one night, when an exception- 
ally big steer had arrived (he called it “a ox’’), it was hard 
to dispel his notion that the topic needed a big head 
and editorial leader. His keen zsthetic sense may be 
judged by his short comment on a first-heard Theodore 


Thomas concert: “ Did ye see that feller whack the big ~ 


drum?” The chief editor, on the contrary, was a college 
graduate, who had obtained a thorough training on a great 
city daily, and whose connection with the paper of my 
novitiate was naturally but brief. There is no memory 
more closely blending the humorous and pathetic than this 
refined man’s brave struggle with the green reporters, the 
mechanical defects, and the other ves anguste of his 
transient newspaper home. 

In lieu of an office cat we had in the dingy editorial 
room a mighty plague of rats—huge, bold fellows, whom 
an office tradition alleged to be a cross breed. with the water- 
rats of the river on which the office building abuttéd. Just 
above my own desk was a gas-jet dropping its rays through 
a half-globe of water as a reflector, and further up still was 
a square hole through which “ copy ” was lifted, by box, pul- 
ley, and cords, to the composing-room above. One night 
there came from the hole a sudden squeak, a deluge from 
the globe, and on the sheet before me leaped dripping one 
of the big rodents. My position as “rat editor’ was there- 
after fully established among the compositors, who other- 
wise used the term as one of obloquy applied to non- 
union members of their craft. Other associates of ours 
were the waterbugs, spiderous-looking creatures, but 
cleanly and harmless. They trained in whole battalions 
across copy, stormed the paste-pot, and, when their first. 
fear of a stranger was mastered (for they seemed really to 
have an almost human power of recognition), became genu- 
ine companions of the long editorial hours of the night. It 
was most curious to see how they always thickened on the 
editor’s desk to pick up vagrant crumbs as his midnight 
lunching-hour drew near. | 
The scene shifts to another provincial daily of a Yankee 
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city. Out of some years’ experience there comes mos 
sharply the figure of the chief editor, nervous, quick, gift 
and, through early life on foreign shores, a bit of a Bohe. 
mian. He used to delight to “stuff” the staff with fc. 
tions of his newspaper life in London, of which this is a fai, 
sample: “I was reduced to my last penny, out of a job, in 
debt, and quite desperate. Then I resolved on suicide. 
So, one morning just after daylight, I went to London 
Bridge, climbed the siding, took off. my coat, and was poised 
for my death leap, when I looked down and found th 
Thames water so muddy that I backed out.” 
On the same paper occurred an incident not too humor. 
ous, but epitomizing much of provincial journalism. One 
afternoon appeared a rustic asking for the “ powder-horn” 
editor. On my accepting that title (to save time) he 
brought out an ancient Revolutionary powder-horn, oddly 
etched, and wanted it “written up.” Next day’s notice of 
the relic was brief, but the number of old powder-horns 
that poured into the office—and all owned by “ old sub. 
scribers,” the vexation of the editor as they are the joy of 
the publisher—was enough to hint the discovery of an old 
Revolutionary arsenal. It shows strikingly the peril to a 
country editor of tapping any rural curiosity-spring. Of 
old guns, watches, pistols, and the like |let him forever 
beware ! 
A similar but much sadder experience came later, on a 
metropolitan daily, during the famous ‘fifteen puzzle” 
craze. That short but severe madness took possession of 
the writer, who, after having tested over and over again 
what seemed a solution, “prented” it|as an editorial, 
But, alas! the solution had been worked out with the 
round blocks in the box, and was a failure for the square 
blocks which half the crazed millions owned. Words are 
feeble to describe the rush of letters that poured in on the 
managing editor ; his mail increased tenfold with missives 
containing new solutions or ridiculing the editorial one; 
and one of our most esteemed contributors, a prominent 
man of letters, got so angry over the results of a personal 
interview that for a year he never penned us another line. 
We printed altogether several columns of fifteen-puzzle 
matter, the chief editor deeming we had struck a popular 
theme, as indeed we had; but the writer never will forget 
the double duty entailed for many days jin selecting and 
editing the epistolary mass generated by that luckless 
editorial. | 
Looking back alike on the specialized work of the great 
city daily, and the mixed toil of country journalism, many 
funny errors of the types come to mind. There was one 
famous one which all but started us a libel suit, when a 
compositor brought out in the paper “ rumatism ” as the 
ailment which was confining to his bed a prominent but 
bibulous citizen. “Shinning up an angle in heaven,” for 
“shining as an angel in heaven,” is recalled as the flaw ina 
report of a minister’s funeral sermon, Another was a 
transferred “take,” which put a baseball score, with 
“struck out” prominent, in the order of the funeral pro- 
cession of an Irish citizen killed with a club in a_ local 
fight. Dr. “Sockdolager’’ was the surname once put on 
the German Court Chaplain and Jew-hater, Dr. Stocker, 
by a treacherous “sub” during a strike. ‘The appearance 
of the paper one day with the editorial leader duplicating 
itself, head-line and all, was an error which, with the fore- 
man’s honesty unquestioned, remains a fathomless mystery 
of newspaper mechanics unto this day. 
How careful editors sometimes trip, let this anecdote 
attest: We had printed a rather cock-and-bull story, which 
flitted far over the country, was taken without credit by a 
remote contemporary, and, after some weeks, stolen from 
it by a local newspaper rival. Then our chief editor, 
unmindful of the origin of the article in his own paper, — 
scored the rival sheet savagely for inventing and printing 
*‘ such childish drivel.” And neither editor, I believe, ever 
recalled the place of the article’s first appearance, or saw 
the double-headed joke. : 
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Mademoiselle Jacqueline 


In Two Parte—Hi. 


By Adela E. Orpen 


Ge ROM this time forward, whenever it was 
possible to arrange it, Mademoiselle Jac- 
_ queline and Louisa used to spend an hour 
in the afternoon together in order that 
the former might play her beloved native 
songs. Sometimes the practice took 
place in Louisa’s room ; that is, whenever 
her mother, who was an invalid, felt her- 
self able to have it there ; and sometimes 
they all adjourned to the General’s little 
drawing-room. Those days when the 
ladies came were red-letter days to the General, who used to 
look forward to them with the eagerness of a child. He 
loved Jacqueline’s music. It seemed to him more beautiful 
than any other music he had ever heard, and there is no 
knowing how long these pleasant practices might have con- 
tinued but for the sudden catastrophe of an interruption 
from Madame Lecour. It was on one of those days when 
Jacqueline and Louisa went alone to the General’s, for, at 
the last moment, Louisa’s mother had felt unable to accom- 
pany them, being prostrated by one of her nervous head- 
aches. But she sent down the two girls to keep the 
engagement, with apologies from herself, saying there was 
no reason why they should not go as had been arranged. 


The light but delicate repast the General always offered — 


his guests was over. Mademoiselle Jacqueline was in the 
midst of her playing when there came an aggressive rap at 
the door. | 

“ Sapristi /’ cried the General, annoyed at the interrup- 
tion. ‘Come in.” 

And Madame Lecour came in. oe 

There was an evil look upon her face, and a wicked 
gleam in the white teeth, exposed by a smile so ample and 
so fixed that it looked very like a snarl. 

“And so it is here you spend your time, or, rather, my 
time,” she sneered at Jacqueline. | 

The young girl stood pale and trembling, clasping her 
violin in her arms as if it were a babe she was sheltering 
from the storm. Louisa jumped to her feet, and went over 
to her friend, like a small terrier ready to spring at any foe 
as soon as convinced that Jacqueline was being attacked. 
The General also rose and knit his shaggy brows omi- 
nously. There were all the materials of a fine explosion, 
and it needed only a touch to set it off. Madame Lecour 
gave that touch with no uncertain hand. 

“ Infamous girl, what are you doing here ?” 
_“ Mademoiselle Jacqueline and Mademoiselle Louisa did 
me the honor to pay me a visit,” answered the General, 
instantly, in a clear, incisive voice. ‘They have several 
times done me the honor to come, in company with the 
mother of Mademoiselle Louisa, and also sometimes with- 
out her. Madame, I have not invited you to my sitting- 
room to-day, but if you desire to enjoy the music of Mad- 
emoiselle, your niece, pray be seated and be silent. - Mad- 
emoiselle Jacqueline, pardon this interruption. Will you 
please recommence that motif you had just entered upon 
when Madame so violently knocked at the door ?” 

The General had spoken rapidly and with decision, so 
that no one had a chance to say a word; but when he ap- 
pealed to Jacqueline to continue playing, she answered him 
in a low voice: 3 

“ Ah, non, Monsieur. I can play no more now. I have 
forgotten all my music.” | 

“Very well, mon enfant, I shall not press you,” he 
replied, kindly. ‘‘ Musicians are delicate organisms, and 
must not be roughly handled. Mademoiselle Louisa shall 
arrange with her mother the day that we shall continue our 
little concert.” é 

“Tis idle to arrange for the future,” said Madame Lecour, 


savagely. ‘ Jacqueline leaves my house to-day. I'll have 
no such girls here.” 

Jacqueline gave a gasp. The General stared with an — 
angry scowl; but it was Louisa, the small terrier, who now 
saw her opening. 

“‘Come along, Mademoiselle Jacqueline,’ she cried, 
seizing her friend eagerly by the hand. “We'll go to 
mamma. She will take care of you, chérie, and see that 
you are not ill-treated by that horrid old wretch, your 
aunt.” 

But Madame Lecour held to her purpose, and Jacqueline 
left the Aension the same day, not, however, desolate and 
friendless, as that amiable relative had hoped, but in com- 
pany with Louisa and her mother, who placed her in another 
boarding-house pending future arrangements. 

“ And a very good thing it is for her that she is out of 
bondage to Madame Lecour,” said the English lady. ‘ She 
was nothing but a servant, and now she will have some 
chance of getting a more suitable place.”’ 

Monsieur le Général met them on their return, and was 
full of inquiries as to Jacqueline’s fate. Indeed, Monsieur le 
Général seemed to think of nothing else but Jacqueline. 
The forlorn loneliness of the girl touched his kindly heart 
to pity. 

‘Tt was on account of me she was driven away from her 
aunt’s house,” he said, remorsefully, to Louisa’s mother. 
“IT cannot forgive myself for having brought the dear child 
to such a pass.” 

“T can forgive you quite easily for it,” replied the Eng- 
lish lady, “for she was a complete slave here, and never 
would have been anything else. Now there is a chance of 
her getting some situation where she will be better treated. 
In fact, I almost know of a place in England I can get for 
her at once.” 

“Ah, but I do not like that at all,” cried the General, 
promptly. “I cannot let her go to England, for how should 
I ever see her then ?” 

_ The lady smiled archly at him. 

‘‘T should really feel most desolate,” he continued, ear- 
nestly, “if I was never to hear the sound of her violin again. 
Her music is very sweet to me.” 

“‘T had thought of the situation of a governess for her 
in England,” said his interlocutor; “perhaps you might 
think of some other situation for her which would not 
necessitate her leaving France.” The General was silent, 
deeply pondering. He frowned slightly and stroked his 
heavy gray mustachios. 

‘‘T should like her to study music with thoroughness,” he 
explained. “There is a soul of sweet melody in her; do 
you not find it so, Madame? And it is ten thousand pities 
not to give it expression.” 

“TI quite agree with you,” replied the lady ; “‘ but to study 
music requires money, and Jacqueline has no money at all, 
and since her grandfather’s death she has no relative ex- 
cept Madame Lecour. Do you think that she is likely to 
give her money to devote Jacqueline to her art?” 

Parbleus non, Madame,” exclaimed the General. But 
it seems to me that perhaps other friends might help her.” 

‘¢ She has few friends able to help her, Monsieur, and, 
perhaps, still fewer willing to do so.” 

‘She has one at least,”’ cried the General, impetuously. 
‘“‘T would gladly give her the money she needs if she would 
allow me to do so.” | 

“JT doubt that she would,” said the lady ; “ Jacqueline is 
an independent little creature, and does not like to be 
helped. She is even restless under the trifling obligation — 
she has incurred to me, and vehemently declares that it is 
only a loan, which she will repay as soon as she gets a situ- 
ation and makes a little money.” 
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“If I adopted her as my daughter and made her my 
heiress,” suggested the General, “ perhaps then she would 
permit me to take care of her.” 9 ae 

“Tut, tut! Monsieur, you are not old enough by twenty 
years to adopt young ladies with impunity.” 

The General blushed a dark bronze under his sunburnt 
skin, and raised his hat, while a curious smile gathered 
about the corners of his kindly mouth. 

Perhaps it was that word which put an idea into the Gen- 
eral’s head ; perhaps it was there already—lI cannot say ; but 
certain it is from this day forward it was never absent from 
his mind for one moment. 

One day he went to see Mademoiselle Jacqueline, and 
when he came back there was a wonderfully beautiful look 
of happiness on his face. It seemed to radiate joy. 

“‘] know where you’ve been,” said Louisa, promptly, as 
she met the General upon the stairs. ‘“ You’ve been to see 
Mademoiselle Jacqueline.” 

“Yes, ma petite, 1 have indeed been to see her; but 
how didst thou know ?” 

“Oh, because I saw it in yourface. You look so happy 
—yjust the way you always look when she plays for you.” 

“ Ah, little witch! thou seest much. Come with me, 
and I will tell you something.” 

Louisa followed the General into his little drawing-room 
and took a seat opposite to him, her small face set in all 
the lines of the utmost curiosity. 

“You must know,” said the General, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “that the friends of Mademoiselle Jacqueline 
have been very anxious about her, and desirous to make 
her happy.” 

Louisa nodded her head emphatically. | 

“And it seemed to one of her friends, the one that 
thinks constantly about her, that if she was able to give 
herself to her beloved music that might make‘her a little 
bit happy. So this friend did not know for a long time 
how to doit. At last he found out—” 

“Oh, it is a 4e, is it ?” broke in Louisa, catching the pro- 
noun that had dropped inadvertently from the General’s 
lips. 

“Yes, it is a he,” assented the General, with a smile. 
“He thought that if Mademoiselle Jacqueline would only 
let him take care of her, and do everything she wanted, 
it would make him very happy, because he loves her much, 
you understand.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Louisa. 

“Well, he asked her to-day if she would let him take 
care of her as long as he lived, and she consented to do so, 
and thus he became the happiest man in Paris, ma petite.” 

The General ended with quite a triumphant little sob in 
his voice. | 

“ I know all about it,” said Louisa, gayly. ‘“ You, Mon- 
sieur le Général, are the good friend who loves Mademoi- 
selle Jacqueline so much, and now she is going to live with 

“And be my little wife,” interrupted the General, hur- 
riedly. 

“ Eh!” cried Louisa, jumping off her chair in her aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes, it is true. 
wife.” 

“And is Mademoiselle Jacqueline going to marry you, 
Monsieur le Général ?” 

It was now the General’s turn to nod. 

“ And will Mademoiselle Jacqueline live with you, and 
have a nice drawing-room to practice in ?” 

A nod from the General. | 

* And have a lovely violin all her very own ?” | 

Nod. 

*“ And be Madame la Générale ?” 

Nod. 

“ And be a greater person than even Madame Lecour ?” 

A whole shower of emphatic nods. 

“Oh, Monsieur, I am so glad!” exclaimed Louisa, 
springing towards him, and throwing her arms around his 
neck and hugging him soundly. They kissed each other, 
in a tumult of congratulation and joy. Then Louisa flew 
upstairs to tell her mother the surprising news. But her 
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mother was not one whit surprised, having expected it for 
some time, and they were all very happy, and very pleased. 
By and by there was a quiet little) wedding, at which 
Louisa was by far the most excited assistant. In fact, the 
whole burden of Jacqueline’s wedding she felt to reg 
upon her shoulders from the moment'she heard that she 
was to act as sole bridesmaid. The General put on his 
faded uniform with the medals that he had worn at man 
a stately review in years gone by, and Jacqueline could 
hardly take her eyes off him, he looked'so handsome ang 
so gracious. She made a very sweet little bride in a soft 
gray dress, and was quite tearfully happy when her friends 
surrounded her and offered her their congratulations. 
And everybody, even Madame Lecour, was her friend 
when she became the wife of so great a personage as Mon- 
sieur le Général. 
The General adored his wife, and spent his whole time 
devising little delights for her. But their chiefest happi- 
ness was derived from the violin. It was a beautiful sight 
to see him sitting in his armchair watching Jacqueline 
while she played. He seemed to have no greater joy than 
to follow her flashing fingers, and watch the glancing bow 
as it drew out music from the chambers) of the exquisite 
old violin which he gave to his wife on her wedding day. 
He used often to say that he knew now what it was to be 
quite happy; in fact he told Louisa privately that he 
thought he must have died without knowing it, and that 
this was Paradise. 
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Unlucky Guesses About 


THERE are very keen pleasures for those who make 
brilliant literary successes iucognito. ‘The Bronte sisters, 
whose lives were so largely in the minor key, took delight 
in the blunders of the critics who were making wild guesses 
at the authorship of their novels, ascribing them to men, 
and drawing imaginary portraits of these invisible novelists. 
In a characteristic letter recently brought to light Charlotte 
Bronté describes the little group of three as she read aloud 
one of these critical speculations : 


There is no mincing the matter! What a bad set the Bells 
must be! What appalling books they write! | To-day, as Emily 
appears easier, I thought the review would amuse her, so I read 
it aloud to her and Anne. As I sat between them at our quiet, 
and now somewhat melancholy, fireside, I studied the two fero- 
cious authors. Ellis, “the man of uncommon talents, but 
dogged, brutal, and morose,” sat leaning back in his easy chair, 
drawing his impeded breath as best he could, and looking, alas! 
It is not his wont|to laugh, but he 
smiled, half amused and half in scorn, as he |tistened. Acton 
was sewing. No emotion ever stirs him to loquacity, so he only 
smiled too, dropping at the same time a single word of calm 
amazement to hear his character so darkly portrayed. I wonder 
what the reviewer would have thought of his own sagacity could 
he have beneld the pair as I did. Vainly, too, might he have 
looked round for the masculine partner in the’firm os Bell & Co. 
How I laugh when I read the solemn assertions that “ Jane 
Eyre” was written in partnership, and that it “ bears the marks of 
more than one mind and one sex”! The wise critics would 
certainly sink a degree in their own estimation if they knew 
that yours was the first masculine hand that touched the MS. 


of “Jane Eyre,” and that, till you read it, no masculine eye had — 


scanned a line of its contents. However, the view they take of 
the matter rather pleases me than otherwise. If they like, I am 
not unwilling they should think a dozen ladies and gentlemen 
aided at the compilation of the book—strange patchwork it 
must seem to them! This chapter being penned by Mr., that 
by Miss or Mrs. Bell, that character or scene being delineated 
by the husband, that other by the wife! The gentlemen of 
course doing the rough work, the ladies getting up the finer 
parts. I admire the idea. | 


Authors 
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Lost Identity 


TuE New York Board of Education recently decided that 
all teachers employed by the Board must use their full Chris- 
tian names. This is a dignified demand, and public senti- 
ment will support it. Kitties and Lillies and Mamies and 
Nellies so written and spelled would weaken the value of any 
parchment ; it is to be hoped that these pet names will be 
confined in the future to the immediate family circle, and 
it would be better still if they were dropped before the 
child began to have associates outside of the family. 

- There comes to mind now a summer spent in a New 
England village with a family who bought all their sea food 
supply from a big, honest, clumsy man, who wore boots 
that wrinkled down around his ankles with wrinkles so 
hard and brown that one never ceased to wonder how the 
man was able to endure—what it seemed must be—the tor- 
ture of wearing them. ‘Trousers several inches too short 
emphasized the size of the boots. Waiting for the tide to 
fall, so that he could plow the mud and discover the 
hidden means of livelihood, had developed a leisurely man- 
ner that was fascinating to one who had spent a year in 
the rush of city life. His boat, the very rake over its 
stern, had an air that imparted a feeling of skepticism to 
the truth of the poet’s declaration that “ Time is fleeting.” 
His name, pronounced “ Presh,” was beyond the power of 
solution, though many idle minutes had been spent in the 
hope of giving it a beginning and an end, a place in some 
family relation. At last curiosity forced a question. What 
was the name? The man’s name was “John,” plain, hon- 


est, strong, and fitting. When a baby, his mother had 


called him “ precious boy,” and this had been appropriated 
by schoolmates, and clung to him all through his life. Who 
can tell how far that pet name had weakened muscles and 
courage, and kept the boy where his mother could keep 
her eye on him? It deprived him of identity. When 
“John” was carved on his tombstone, the family had to 
explain that it was set up to keep alive in enduring stone 
the memory of “ Presh.” : 


% 
The Social Training of Children 


By Margaret Curtis 
“ As the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” and the social 


graces and aptitudes of men and women must depend largely | 


upon the influences of childhood. Most children are 
naturally social, craving the companionship of their mates. 
How this instinct may be gratified and what its effect will 
be upon character will be determined by the support and 
encouragement given by the older members of the family. 
Sympathy and tact will be required to enable a mother to 
take the course which lies between too great freedom on 
the one hand and unwise repression on the other. The 
social impulse, lovingly guided, brings a continual enrich- 
ment and growth of some of the best qualities. Sympathy, 
unselfishness, and the desire to be helpful to others can- 
not be developed unless the young life is brought into 
bright associations with proper companions. But there 
must be the assurance that the friends chosen are pure and 
true, and that liberty will not degenerate into license. 

It is important that a child should feel itself sustained 
and helped through its first little social ventures. A little 
discouragement or lack of sympathy, if often repeated, may 
lead to disastrous results by destroying the confidence and 
spontaneity with which a child should turn to others. The 
ability to make friends in after life may depend largely upon 
the helps or hindrances encountered in childhood. Nothing 
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is more pathetic than a nature which has been repressed 
and shut in upon itself until it has lost the inclination and 
power to enjoy a free social interchange. | 

As ease and facility in any form of expression can be 
gained only by practice, the earlier children are given some 
responsibility in their little entertainments the better. It 
may be some trouble to plan for this at first, but the com- 
pensation will come later, when the sons and daughters 
come, naturally, to the front to assist in the social life of - 
the home. There are many ways in which children may 
receive this training, the fundamental idea of which should 
be that all their pleasures are to be shared with others. 

In one family the plan has been successfully tried of 
always arranging the lunch on Saturday for the children 
and their friends. Each child invites one guest on that 
day, and takes the part of host or hostess in turn. When 
the son is host the mother is hostess. The menu is always 
arranged by the child who is to preside, and, while sugges- 
tions are given if an unwise or incongruous selection is 
made, no control is exercised. If the small hostess makes 
a mistake in providing for her guests, she generally realizes 
it when confronted by the dishes she has chosen, and learns 
by experience to do better next time. Each child has 
chosen a flower to be used at his or her entertainment, 
and this appears as the table decoration, and also on one 
set of the plates used. The mother always allows the host- 
ess to decide which of her gowns she shall wear. The 
birthdays are specially celebrated, and on these occasions 
all the guests are the special friends of the child in whose 
honor the lunch is given. | 

In another delightful home the father and mother are 
always the children’s guests at tea on Sunday. The eldest 
daughter at home presides in her mother’s place, and the 
The result of either of these methods 
is familiarity with the obligations of the host and hostess, 
and ease and confidence in discharging them. 

It often happens that the children of a family have some 
possession in common, which may be used in turn to give 
pleasure to their friends. A pony or donkey cart may be 
considered the property of each child on certain days of 
the week, when a little friend can be taken to drive, or some 
errand done which will be helpful to an older person. If 
children are encouraged to think of ways in which they 
can use their possessions, not only for their own pleasure, 
but in the service of those who will be cheered by their re- 
membrance, it will help to lay the foundation of true Chris- 
tian courtesy. It will soon become a pleasure to think of 
something which can be done for some one, if it is only to 
carry the mail or take an order to market. 

Children may early be accustomed to enter their 
mother’s parlor when she is receiving calls, to greet her 
guests and answer properly any questions that may be 
asked them. When they are excused, a courteous good- 
by to their mother’s friends and a recognition of her 
presence must not be forgotten. Most of the awkwardness 
shown by half-grown boys and girls, which is supposed to 
be inevitable, would never appear if all through their 
childhood they had been as courteously treated. as if they 
were adults. Children must be accorded some position in 
the social life of the home, and treated like little ladies 
and gentlemen if they are ever to become worthy of the 
name. This can be done in perfectly simple, natural ways, 
which will not force them too early out of the nursery, or 
develop the unpleasant traits which make some Amer- 
ican children terrors to all well-bred persons. 

It is in the small courtesies that we are most apt to fail, 
and it is just these which make the charm of perfect 
manners. Children may be taught to render the little 
attentions which will be too often forgotten in maturer 
years if the habit has not been formed in early life. A 
short note of thanks for any kindness received should be 
sent promptly, and a letter, always, after enjoying the hos- 
pitality of a friend, expressing the pleasure found in the 


visit. It would seem unnecessary to emphasize these things 
if so many “ children of a larger growth ” were not neglect- 
ful of them. 


A family of charming little girls, whom the writer has 
the good fortune to know, are sent by their mother to make 
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a call on any of her special friends who may be leaving 
home, and also to welcome them on their return. It is one 
way of accustoming them to meet older persons easily and 
naturally, and helps to form the habit of discharging social 
obligations. 

The whole home atmosphere should be favorable to the 
consideration of the little courtesies which are as oil to 
the wheels of daily life. The pleasant morning greeting, 
a word of apology for a tardy appearance, and the habit of 
rising when an older person enters the room, with 
innumerable other little attentions which a mother should 
demand from her children, will do much to make them 
agreeable members of society. 

Children may outgrow their parents intellectually and 
spiritually, but the manners formed in childhood are not 
easily changed. The surface may become more polished, 
but in moments of excitement or self-forgetfulness the 
old tricks of manner or speech will show themselves. 


Compromise Home-Making 
By Ellen Coit Elliott 


WomaNn the queen and artist of the home, making it the 
expression of herself, how beautiful the idea! But delu- 
sive. 
or, to be frank and avoid circumlocution, I myself was 
filled with enthusiasm half a decade ago, more or less, 
when I contemplated the possibilities before me. Well- 
defined ideas of grace and comfort in the home, cherished 
through girlhood and expounded with some dogmatism in 
early womanhood, were now to become realities under my 
own roof. I would have harmonious tints on wall and 
floor. Pillows galore should lend an air of invitation to 
my couches. Though my curtains must be such as could 
come out of a small purse, I would nevertheless drape my 
windows in soft and fleecy clouds, comporting with the 
skies to be seen through them. My corners should be cozy 


nooks, with the proper chair and book at hand. My rooms. 


should be at once spacious and compact, lofty and low— 
there were so many advantages to both. And never a 
cabbage should rot in my cellar, never a stray drop of 
water harbor there, and the air should be pure, and the 
chimneys perfect—all that in “ our house.” 

Fond, bright dreams of the honeymoon! MHowis it now 
in the realized home? As to harmonious coloring, one 
would think fate meant us well when our landlord allowed 
us to choose the paper and paint for the house he was 
completing. My sense of power continued with me until I 
had taken an inventory of the stock of wall-paper the town 
afforded. Then it gave place to a feeling of unexpected 
helplessness, for the shades I fancied were in too expen- 
sive papers, and the patterns I fancied came in the wrong 
shades, and if at last one suitable in all points had been 
found there proved to be not enough of it. Borders and 
friezes and ceilings refused to match the walls and my 
mind’s ideal at once. If I had planned a certain room 
with great care, and wanted just such a color for its paper, 
I was informed that that color was out of style just now, 
and could not be obtained. 

Finally a series of compromises settled the matter, for 
though we realized that compromise is not the road to per- 
fect art, we had to have something. Then I found that 
the papers on the walls had quite a new effect, so that even 
those which had measurably satisfied me in the store might 
be as likely as not to fall short when in place. However, 
my house was papered according to my own orders, and likely 
to remain for some years as it was; but was it the vision 
of harmony I had imagined? Alas! howfarfrom it! The 
study paper, in the roll a pleasant shade of terra cotta, 
showed on the walls as rather a faded pink. The sitting- 
room walls, instead of being a cool and delicate green, found 
themselves unmitigated yellow. The guest-room had a 
faint, pale wall, topped by a heavy terra-cotta frieze and 
a gayly figured ceiling, the paper-hangers having by mistake 
put on for frieze the dining-room paper, and for ceiling 
that designed for the servant’s bedroom. 

As to the paint, after carefully considering the shades 
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sent us on a sample card, their effect upon our furniture 
and upon each other, we mailed accurate orders for the 
painting of our rooms to our landlord, and found when we 
returned home everything done up in one/dull gray !—byt 
done, and though we could scold the landlord, we had to 
move in at once, with neither time nor money to have jt 
done over. 

Once in, I thought mistakes and shortcomings in the 
general coloring might be counteracted by skillful man. 
agement in the colors in the furnishings. | = I began to 


try to make the yellow sitting-room look less crude. Soft 
brown it needed, I thought, but my carpet |was green, and 
down it went on the floor, as it was all we had for the 
place and we could not afford not to use it; and my chairs 
were upholstered in green, and even the portiéres, instead 
of being the color of brown oak-leaves, needs be 
crimson, and they had to go up to cover the bareness of 
the door-ways. So my yellow walls did nothing but glare 
out all the yellower. 

I looked for the fawn curtains I conceived to be just the 
thing for the windows, but learned when they were hung 
that shilling stuffs, however pretty, will not|give the same 
effect as costly lace or India silk. I planned in my mind 
a bedroom. The room itself happened to| be large, with 
south and west windows looking out upon lovely views; 
the stained floor was effective, and the paper had hap- 
pened to turn out very well, so I had a good beginning, 
But to-day that bedroom is not an expression of my ideal, 
though I did my best to make it so. The| dressing-table 
does not please me. The bed, instead of|being low and 
wide, with grace in every line, is stiff, too high, and 
possessed of the very thing I particularly dislike—a tall and 
somber head-board, suggesting one’s tombstone in oak 
instead of marble. Why did I buy what did not suit me? 
Because I could find nothing nearer my desire in the 
place, and circumstances did not permit me either to wait 
until fashion came round to my taste or to travel to a great 
commercial center on my search. 


LLUSL 


confess it to a 


Our cellar is slightly damp. I blush to 
hygienic public. But what can I do? I did| not make it 
damp. I cannot oblige the landlord to dig the drain 


necessary to dry it. And, considering all the interests in- 
volved, I may say it is practically out of the question for us 
to move out of the house on account of a defect quite 
likely to be repeated in any other we should be able to 
secure. Also our chimneys are slightly imperfect, so that 
occasionally gas escapes from our stoves into our rooms. 
We know this is wrong. Our physician has |informed us 
that gas is “absolutely destructive to the red blood cor- 
puscles.” But this point is subject to the same course of 
reasoning as the cellar question, and where we would like 
to tear down our chimneys and build better we are obliged 
to purify the air as best we can by opening the windows. 

If I were a carpenter and builder, a cabinet-maker, an 
artist in wall-coverings, floor-coverings, fresco and paint, 
a trained colorist—if I had time, strength, jand money, | 
then, possibly, I might make my home an adequate prod- 
uct of my own artistic sense. As it is, I would eagerly 
disclaim any such pretensions. At present it is not the 
expression of my ideal, but the expression of my strug- 
gles—a compromise between the prevailing styles in fur- 
nishing and decoration, and my own private yearnings in 
that direction. | 

The delightful wonder is that oke can still be happy 
in the midst of this wreck of bridal hopes. We trudge 
along in a degree of health presumed\to be incompatible 
with defective cellars and chimneys, and a degree of peace 
and comfort not considered consonant with defective bed- 
steads and color-combinations. 

And we have postponed our ideal home till we get to a 
second Eden. 


The girl who is considered the best dressed at the watering- 
places appears in a trim cloth skirt and blouse waist, with light — 
shoes, at breakfast; drives or rides in plain cloth béfore dinner, 
at which she appears in white or light cloth suit,jand in the 
evening wears bright silk or organdy. She does not wear Jew- 
elry. 
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Stories from Wagner 
The Guileless Fool 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


In the far-off time when Arthur’s knights rode about 
the world in search of adventure, one quest was deemed 
more honorable and more desirable than all the rest ; more 
honorable because only the good and pure were allowed to 
undertake it, more desirable because to succeed in it was 
to find the Holy Grail, the mystic cup from which, so tra- 
dition said, the Saviour drank at the Last Supper, and in 


which the drops of his blood were gathered, after the 


crucifixion, by Joseph of Arimathea. 

In King Arthur’s time the Grail had been withdrawn 
from earthly keeping, and appeared only in visions now 
and then to the holiest of the Round Table knights as 


they lay alone under the stars in some deep forest or . 


beside some mysterious lake. 

. But before the sacred relic had been removed from 
earth because of men’s unworthiness, it had been guarded 
by a band of Grail-knights in medizval Spain in a temple- 
castle on the brow of a rocky hill called Mont Salvat, 
which I suppose was only a symbol of the heights where 
the pure in heart forever guard the chalice of the 
Ideal. 

No language of the old bards was gorgeous enough to 
describe this Grail Temple of their fancy, with its vaulted 
sapphire roof, its walls of precious stones, its golden turrets, 
and, above all, its Holy of Holies, the miniature temple in its 
center, which enshrined the Grail and the sacred lance 
which had pierced the wounds of Christ, and ever since had 
retained a magic power both to hurt and heal. : 

The first leader of the band of Grail-knights on Mont Sal- 
vat was Titurel, who lived and ruled for four hundred years ; 
but he, when Wagner takes up the story, had been succeeded 
by Amfortas. In spite of his glory, poor Amfortas was much 
to be pitied. He was the victim of a secret grief. Kling- 
sor, once a Grail-knight, but dismissed from the order for 


wickedness, had beguiled Amfortas to fall from virtue, had. 


wrested from him the sacred lance, and with it had dealt 
him a fearful blow in the side, causing a wound, not fatal 
indeed, since his strength was daily renewed by sight of 
the Grail, but always open and always painful. Yet who 
would not rather have been Amfortas, with his burning 
wound, and his sorrow for his sin and his daily consolation 
in the symbol of love and mercy, than Klingsor, turning 
sacred things into weapons of harm in his castle in sight 
of the Grailberg, whither he lured the Grail-knights to 
their ruin? He hoped, silly wretch, that if he could 
degrade and destroy them all, the cup would fall into his 
hands ; as if truth and purity could ever be possessed by the 
wicked, though all its guardians were slain ! 

One day, as Amfortas lay on his litter near a beautiful 


lake in the heart of the green wood near his castle, he and _ 


his attendants were startled by the whizzing of an arrow, 
just as a white swan, a bird almost as sacred as the Grail 
itself, fell at the king’s feet. Indignant at the outrage, the 
esquires rushed off to catch the offender, and soon 
returned, bringing a youth roughly clad, and looking, to 


_tell the truth, more like a simpleton than a criminal.. He 


could not tell his name nor his father’s name, nor how nor 
whence he came. The esquires were angry at his dullness, 
but Gurnemanz, a noble and gentle knight, took pity on the 
bewildered boy, and bade him join the train following the 
Sick king’s litter as it is borne toward the Grail Temple. 


_ Perhaps Gurnemanz dimly remembered a tradition that 


the sacred lance should be returned to Mont Salvat by a 
guileless simpleton, and as the lad walked beside him he 
heard the voices of angels far up the height chanting : 


Through pity guided, 
A fool, yet pure, 

By him comes 
Redemption sure. 


The boy entered the temple unperceived and watched the 
Procession of the knights file in at one door, while through 
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another was borne the king’s litter, preceded by a troop of 
boys carrying a shrine covered with royal purple. Am- 
fortas exchanges his litter for a throne-couch. Before it on 
an altar stands the covered shrine. Then from afar comes 
a voice, the spirit-voice of the dead Titurel. Solemn, low, 
and reproachful it sounds in Parsifal’s ear, asking: “ My 
son Amfortas, art thou at thy’post?” Then the same voice 
bids the king unveil the Grail. Amfortas is overcome 
with the thought of his secret wound, and the sin into 
which Klingsor’s wiles beguiled him. He sinks into somber 
melancholy, but at last rouses himself and signs to the 
boys to withdraw the cloth, and there, blazing full before 
the dazzled eyes of Parsifal, stands the Grail in all its 
splendor. Instantly the simple heart of the youth takes 
fire. He resolves that he will enter the service of this 
divine purity. He will wrest the lance from Klingsor, and 
with its sacred touch will heal the mind and body of this 
poor, afflicted, yearning Amfortas. 

Unhindered, and indeed unobserved, as the unproven 
heroes of the world generally are, Parsifal rushes forth, and, 
guided by destiny, scales the rocky heights where Klingsor 
has reared his magic castle in full sight of Mont Salvat. 
Breathless with the effort of climbing, the boy stands on 
the wall, gazing down with innocent delight and wonder on 
the inclosed gardens. Lovely girls are dancing in and 
out among the flowers, fountains are plashing, sweet music 
steals on the senses. Can a simple lad withstand such 
enchantments? Klingsor at least doubts not that he has 
found a new victim, as he sees Parsifal gazing down from 
the parapet. If he can only induce the newcomer to fall 
into this life of pleasure, the magician knows he has noth- 
ing more to fear from 47m. ‘The world does not care to 
martyrize its saints and heroes if only they will stop being 
saints and heroes, and not make people uncomfortable with 
their ideas and principles. 

But Klingsor had mistaken his man this time. In vain 
the girls smile upon him and strive to draw him into their 
dance. He is never moved from his purpose, and when 
Kundry, the fairest of all, who is herself struggling under | 
the spell which compels her to do evil, invites him to enter 
the garden, he sternly bids her show him the way to Kling- 
sor. The magician meanwhile grows uneasy at this firm- 
ness, for never before has he seen a knight resist his 
enchantment. Resolving to make an end of this danger- 
ous intruder, he launches the lance straight at Parsifal’s 
head as he approaches, exclaiming : 


Hold there! fair game art thou for spoilage here. 
The fool be mark unto the master’s spear! 


But Parsifal catches the spear as it hurtles through the 


air, and makes with it the sign of the cross, saying : 


With this good sword I ward off thy magic. 
As the wound it shall close 
That with it once thou clavest. 
- In wreck and in ruin 
Perish thy treacherous pride ! 


_. *4ese words the whole scene of enchantment dissolves ; 
the garden turns to dust, the flower-maidens sink shriveled 
to earth, and Kundry falls at his feet with a piercing 
shriek. She alone, being not wholly bad, survives the 
wreck around her, and Parsifal says pityingly to her, “ If 
thou wilt, thou canst follow me, and we shall meet 
again.” 

While Parsifal is gone, Amfortas, little dreaming that his 
salvation is at hand, grows worse and worse. At last he 
declares that his end is near. His knights, from all of 
whom but Gurnemanz he has concealed both his sin and 
his wound, beg him to unveil the Grail once more before 
he dies. At last, with a supreme effort of will, he tears 
away the covering from his wound and bids them see how 
unworthy of his high office he has been, and why he has 
suffered such torment. Then—then—in the moment of 


his greatest agony, his deepest humiliation, dawns his 


deliverance, because he has dared to be true and face the 
consequences. 


Before him stands Parsifal, in black armor, and unrecog- 
nized, for who could dream that the stately knight and the 
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simpleton were one ! 
Saying : 


He stretches out the sacred lance, 


Be whole, forgiven and absolved, 
By me thy office now be wrought! 
O blessing in thy sorrows 
That Mercy’s marveled power 
And Wisdom’s purest dower 
The timid Fool hath brought! 
The sacred spear 
I here to thee restore. 


Then, turning to the esquires who stand about in confu- 
sion and astonishment, he bids them in a master’s voice 
unveil the Grail. Lifting it reverently from the shrine, he 
raises it on high till its glory streams over the whole scene. 
liturel’s voice is heard from the tomb in thanksgiving. The 
redeemed Kundry sinks to the rest she has never known 
in her whole demon-haunted life, while Amfortas and Gurne- 
manz kneel at the feet of Parsifal, the Guileless Fool. 


The Wonder Dollar 


By Charles Moreau Harger 


A pDuG-ouT in the midst of a wide Kansas prairie is 
hardly the place to look for fairy stories, but it was there 
I found one. Delayed in a “cross-country” journey, I 
found myself at nightfall in a Mennonite settlement, the 
dug-outs and low sod houses all around looking for all the 
world like an overgrown prairie-dog town. Inside the rude 
homes, however, there was warmth and light, and I found 
a cheerful greeting. 

The Mennonites come from the steppes of Russia and 
from some parts of Germany. They settle by themselves, 
and have little to do with those around them. They sow, 
reap, and prosper unmindful of their American neighbors, 
and the black-haired little boys and girls are as gay and 
happy as any. 

Supper over, we sat, the host and I, by the stove. He 
was telling me something of the history of his people. 
Across the earth floor came Eureka, the eight-year-old 
daughter, and, clambering to her father’s knees, de- 
manded : 

“Tell him, father, of the wonder dollar.” 

“It is a children’s story,” laughed the man, “and her 
favorite.” 

“Tell it, by all means,” I urged. 

“‘It is a story of the olden times when our people lived 
near the Black Forest of Germany.” 

Eureka crept closer to her father’s shoulder; the fire 
roared in the stove, and now and then we could hear the 
cry of a coyote out upon the prairie. Then my host began 
and told us this story of the Wonder Dollar: 


Once upon a time in Thropau it was fair time. Little 
Leon’s mother dressed him in his best clothes, put a drezer, 
or penny, in his pocket, gave him a great piece of cake, 
and told him to go to town and hear the music and enjoy 
himself. 

He started out, and on the way met the neighbor’ S son, 
Peter, who sat by the road with a long purse filled with 
silver and copper pieces. 

“* See, Leon,” he called out, “I have all this money. I 
save all I can, ‘and at last I shall buy me a farm to live on 
when I am a man.’ 

Leon was not envious, but pulled out his dreier. “I am 
not so rich as you, and shall not buy a farm, but only a 
gingerbread man. Come along and you shall have half.” 

Peter was always anxious to save, and so he accompanied 
Leon. 

Just then came along an old man with a hand-cart, to 
which a great dog was hitched. The old man halted, and 
the dog lay down in the dust of the street, or road, to rest, 
and began a low and pitiful whine. 

“The poor animal is faint and hungry 

Peter hid his long purse, but Leon offered the dog his 
cake, which the animal ate greedily, for he was very 
hungry. The boy looked on with satisfaction, while Peter 
walked on toward the town. 
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you will also be to me. I am tired and thirsty, and a cup 
of milk would do me good, but I have not a) penny.” 

‘‘That is soon helped,” said Leon, laughing; “here is 
one,” and he handed out the drezer his mother had given 
him that morning. 

“¢ Why does your friend leave us, and what does he hide?” 
asked the stranger, his face bright over the |penny he had 
received. 

‘*Oh, you must excuse Peter. 
must save everything.” 

“ And you ?” 

“ T was going to buy a gingerbread man, but I will not 
now.” 

“ You are a good boy—come, show me 
village.” 

As they rose to go, the dog broke loose from his fasten- 
ings, and bounded away into the woods. 

“Let him go,” said the man; “I will puis the cart,” and 
he did so. 

Peter had gone before, and when the others arrived he 
had just bought a huge gingerbread man, which, with his 
back to Leon, he was about to eat. 

_ But when he tried to bite into the cake he found it 
always away from his teeth, to his wonder and mortifica- 
tion. Though he could get no taste into his mouth, at 
every bite a piece of cake disappeared, till presently, with- 
out Peter having tasted a mouthful, the whole cake was 
gone, and the by-standers were all ‘laughing. Peter de- 
manded another of the woman who sold the cakes, but she 
gave him a box on the ear, instead, and sent}him away. _ 

Leon was about to follow and comfort him, but the old 
man begged him to stay and show the road to the next 
village. So they trudged on. 

When they had gone a little way the dog came back and 
was hitched to the cart, so the old man said he could get 
along alone. 

“Thank you, Leon,” he said, “and here |is pocket- 
piece,” giving him a large coin. “If you use this rightly, 
you will be rich and happy.” 

Then they parted, and Leon went back, th ping of his 
adventure and holding the coin in his hand. 

Presently he saw Peter by the side of the 
over his gingerbread man. 


“You are kind to my dog,” said the old a “ perhaps 


He is to buy a farm, and 


e way to the 


“It was all your fault. That old ‘msi p pyed me the 

trick. You are always running after beggars.” 
‘“‘T don’t believe it. The old fellow was 
to me. See what a pretty coin he gave me.” 

Peter no sooner saw it than he wanted it. 

“You ought to give me the coin to make up for my gin- 
gerbread man,” he said, “ but I will give you some money 
for it.” 

“ Keep your money ; I will give it to you if you will stop 
crying. 9) 

So Peter took the coin, put it in his pocket, and the boys 
played together peaceably until they went home. 

But from that time it began to be whispered about that 
Peter’s father must have found a treasure. | He bought 
lands and cattle, and soon was so rich that he was mayor 
of the town. Handsome houses were built by him, and 
Peter was not allowed to play with Leon, the son of 2 
laborer, any longer. 

So the years flew by. 

Peter was now mayor—his father being dead.| Leon had 
grown up an honest man, and lived in the little old house 
where he faithfully took care of his mother. 

Peter had the finest estate and was the richest man in 
the county, but he was unhappy. He worried lest the rain 
should hurt his crops, or his bank should burst, and finally 
was very ill, and they told him he could not live. 

Then he sent for Leon, and said to him : “See, Leon, I 
have cheated you. That coin that you thought a plaything 
was, in fact, a dollar. I took it to my father, telling him | 
had found it, but when I looked at it I found another dol- 
lar beside it. ‘Then my father knew it was a wonder dollar, 
and every time we looked at it it had a mate to| it—thence 
came all our riches. But they were like my gingerbread 
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man—I did not enjoy them. They belong to you, and I 
have so willed it.” 

- So he died, and Leon became owner of all the vast pos- 
sessions. But he regarded himself merely as a steward, 
and used his riches well, and was happy. 

He lived long in enjoyment of his wealth, and often, 
as, after a day of good deeds, he sat in the twilight on the 
porch of his mansion, it seemed to him as though the dimly 
shining outline of the old cartman passed by in the dusk, 
and gave him a friendly nod. 


The Mennonite stopped; his story was done. | 

“ Do you like the tale, Eureka?” he asked of the figure 
leaning against his shoulder. : | 

But Eureka was fast asleep. 


® 
What Betty Sent on the Yacht 


Betty’s papa had been talking of going on a yachting 
cruise for a few days, and Betty had listened to all the 
plans; she had heard of the possibility of storms, and the 
necessity of having a rubber coat where it could be put on 


‘at once. She had heard all about the sails and the “ skip- 


per ’—this talk about the skipper was very confusing to 
Betty, because her pug’s name was Skipper, and what possi- 


ble connection there could be between her pug and the. 


yacht, Betty was unable to discover. But she had learned 
this, that if she waited quietly many mysteries were revealed 


toher. So, with large eyes and attentive mind, she listened. 


She heard of bunks and hammock, of bow and stern, of 
locker and forecastle, but she became specially interested 
in lights. She could understand this subject very well, 
for she had not long before taken a sail down the Sound 
after dark, when all the boats had their lights hung out. 
She had watched them, some red and some green and 
some white, and learned that each was hung out for a 
special purpose; that each was a sign, or word, that all 
boatmen understood. She learned that a red light hung 


on the port or left side of the boat, as you looked toward - 


the bow, and that a green light hung on the starboard or 
right side of the boat, and that the same law that governed 
highways or roads or sidewalks, that everybody should 
pass to the right if possible, was the law on the water. 
Had there been a sailor with Betty he probably would have 
taught her : 
Red to red, and green to green, 
Everything is all serene. 


That is, if all the boats passed each other on the side where 


the green lights hung, or on the side where the red hung, - 


then there would be no confusion, no collisions. 

Nothing interested Betty more than a little white light 
she discovered close to the water; it bobbed up and down, 
looking like a great firefly held by a string. As the big 


boat came nearer, Betty discovered that the light was on 


the bow of a small rowboat in which two men were fishing. 
Her surprise was great when she was told that the light 
was to tell the big boats that the little boat was there, and 


not to run over it; and after that Betty was most anxious . 


to discover white lights that waved up and down, for then 
she knew the boat had stopped sailing for the night, and 
that the light was saying “ keep clea,.” 
Of course, Betty saw the lights in the lighthouses ; she 
learned the difference between a stationary and a revolving 
light, and thought it wonderful that the sailors should remem- 
ber the names of the lights, and decided that the lights 
were like the signboards on the road, telling the 
boats which way to go, and warning them of rocks 
and ledges. So, when Betty heard the family talking 
of the boat lying still at night, she knew at once that 
her papa must have lanterns to hang out, to tell other boats 
that his boat was there, and not to run over it. Very 
soberly and quietly she went up stairs, and when her 
mamma was packing the valise to send it down to the 
dock, Betty came with her beautiful little brass lantern that 
had come off her Christmas tree, and gave it to her 
mamma to put in the valise to be used to light her papa’s 
yacht. You maybe sure it gave a wondrous light to 
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Betty’s papa when he opened his valise and found that 
Betty had given her dearest treasure to protect him when 
he lay down to sleep. One more treasure went with the 
lantern ; not so dear, but still a treasure—Mr. Wolf. To 
be sure, Mr. Wolf was only a china wolf, and quite small, 
but he frequently watched over the dolls for hours at a 
time, and for that reason was greatly loved and trusted ; 
and as Betty loved her papa far more than all her dolls, 
Mr. Wolf was sent to watch over him. No matter how 
beautifully the boat sailed, how bright the sun shone by 
day or the stars by night, how brightly the lights from the 
lighthouses gleamed across the water, for Betty’s papa the 
brightest lights, the truest lights, were in the brown eyes of 
his little daughter who sent her dearest treasures to pro- 


tect him. 
® 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

I read, sadly, “Children Not Admitted,” in the household 
department of June 18, and my depression increased as I remem- 
bered that when, as a young housekeeper, I was struggling with 
the difficulties of a New England kitchen, it was Marion Har- 
land’s “ Common Sense” that had been my stronghold, conse- 
quently that, with the accumulated wisdom that years and a 
large and varied outlook into life had doubtless given her, she 
could not be mistaken, and, unless some miraculous interposition 
or great concentrated force interposed, the fulfillment of Dr. 
Malthus’s mathematical prophecies reversedly might in the 
future be realized, as far as veritable American progeny is 
concerned, and there would be an abundance of food but no one 
to eat it. And then, sitting in the twilight, there came to my 
memory the prayer of a little Boston boy, who, after having 
quietly listened to a very depressing conversation on the preva- 
lence of disease and wickedness, with which a trio of thought- 
less mothers had been weighing down his sensitive soul, added 
to his usual prayer before he claimed my good-night kiss, 
“ Please, dear God, help us to bear the hard, and make the best 
of it,” and I comforted myself, as I had then cheered him, by the 
assurance that all places and conditions of life had sunshine 
as well as shadows, and there was some “best” to be made 
of everything. With these thoughts I left the twilight, and the 
bright glow of a happy home lamp cast these few gleams of 
light as I carefully re-read “ Children Not Admitted.” 

- Remembering that it is quality as well as quantity that counts 
in everything, I question whether young American life in New 
England, physically, mentally, and morally, ever has excelled, if 
it has ever equaled, that of to-day ; and though the census shows 
that there are less children according to the number of families 
than formerly, I think the men and women are in the minority 
who are in asinful, or even willing, sense accountable forit. For 
this decrease in American population there are a number of good 
reasons, one of which is that many women who were born forty 
years ago are incapacitated from either bearing or rearing strong, 
livable children by the weak bodies an overworked and prolific 
motherhood has bequeathed them; and I think there is mani- 
fest, both in our homes and schools, a general determination to 
understand the laws which, if carried out, will make such health 
as within the next decade will materially lessen the crowd of 
women that are now laid aside for repairs in our special hos- 

itals. 

. Immigration to the West is another strong factor in this noted 
decrease, shown by the larger number of children averaged 
there, and it may not be amiss to believe that the outlook in the 
future may be brightened there, as additions to many very young 
families continue to be made. I am very grateful to Mrs. Ter- 
hune for giving us the “ Children Not Admitted ;” it is well to 
know something of life in all its phases, and such an article 
from her able pen would interest, and ought to reach, those 
whose lives and characters she depicts—many of whom, I trust, 
are not found among the readers of The Christian Union. I 
hope the article may be generally copied in the secular papers; 
and I should be glad if in leaflet form it could be circulated 
in the passenger-coaches and hotels throughout the ae ‘ 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will some mother who £xows a cure for wrong-story telling 
be kind enough to tell me through the mothers’ column how to 
treat a child of six years. for so grave a fault? 

I am very particular myself never to misrepresent things to 
my children, and the older ones are truthful. I fear it may 
become a fixed habit, never to be entirely overcome unless 


remedied soon. P. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Four Summer Sermons— III. 


The Abundance of the Trees? 


By Lyman Abbott 
The trees of the Lord are full.—Psalms civ.. 16. 


In our Old Version the words “of sap” are added by 
the translator; in the New Version the translation is, 
“«The trees of the Lord are satisfied.” I hesitate to differ 
with the revisers of the Bible, but I think they have missed 
the meaning here, and that the true meaning is indicated 
by the Old Version without the addition of the words “ of 
sap,” which the translators added. It is not contentment 
which the trees suggest to the writer, it is not merely 
abundance of moisture or sap in their veins ; vegetation 
suggests fullness, abundance. ‘The trees of the Lord are 
full of everything ; full of sap, full of leaves, full of blos- 
soms, full of fruit, full of shade, full of singing birds, full 
of seeds for new trees. This is not the only message of 
the trees. The tree is a favorite symbol of the sacred 
writers. ‘The righteous man is like a tree planted by the 
rivers of waters; he bringeth forth his fruit in season ; his 
leaf also shall not wither.” The kingdom of God is like a 
seed planted in a fruitful soil and growing gradually to its 
consummation. Gradual growth, from a divinely implanted 
life, victorious over enemies, and measured by its fruitful- 
mess—these are a collective lesson which the trees furnish. 
But if I were to enter upon this aspect I would have to 
open to you the whole Christian life as it is interpreted to 
us by the parable of growth. I desire to call your atten- 
tion only to the one lesson suggested by our text—‘ The 
trees of the Lord are full.” 

Man works on plans of economy and often of niggardli- 
ness; God always with a great, liberal, overflowing abun- 
dance. The earth is full of seeds. The naturalist gathers 
a cupful of earth and examines it under the microscope, 
and he finds in that one cupful of earth over five hundred 
seeds. The earth is full of them. Cut down a forest, 
trees of a different growth spring up in place of those that 
are cut down. The soil was full of seed ready to spring up 
as soon as chance was afforded. Run your plow through 
the soil, turn over the sod, and sow wheat or lawn grass, 
there springs up with the wheat or lawn grass an abund- 
ance of other vegetation, showing how full the earth is of seed. 
Each one of these seeds is full—full of a great prolific life. 
It is said that one grain of wheat will produce half a million 


grains of wheat; and Pouchet is authority for the state- 


ment that in some fungi the cells multiply at the rate of 
ninety-six millions a minute. Such is the prolificness and 
the vitality of vegetable life. And this life is everywhere. 
No conditions are able to forbid it. Not only in the fruit- 
ful soil, not only where the plow and the harrow and the 
fertilizers have prepared for it; there is no desert soil 
so absolutely sterile but that some oasis will be found upon 
it, fed by some little spring. Give nature the least chance, 
and she will give you a tree. The ocean itself brings forth 
flowers and fruits. The very wind teems with vegetable 
life. The wind detaches from the rocks of the Himalayas 
little seeds, and swings them off into the air; they float 
for hundreds of miles, they feed on nothing but the clouds, 
they fall in the Arabian Desert. Men pick them up to-day 
and call them manna, “ What is it ?” not knowing whence 
they come. So the very clouds rain down the growing 
vegetation on the heads of men. 

This abundant vegetation, abundant in its seed, that is 
abundant in its growth-power, abundant in all the strange 
and unexpected places, abounds, too, in power. A natural- 
ist once cut off the top of a tree, and put the root in the 
water, putting a glass tube above the stem, and the sap 
was apparently forced up the tube. Apparently the roots 
forced the sap up. Then he cut off the roots, left on the 
branches, and put the stalk in water, and the water was 
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sucked up from below. Apparently the branches sucked 
the water up. No! neither did the branches suck the — 
water up, nor did the roots force it up. In every tree and 
every grass there is a force driving water from the root to 
the topmost part, the secret of which no man, I believe, yet 
understands, and the power of which no man has been 
able accurately to measure. It is said that the force 
expended in a single tree is greater than the force expended 
in the charge of a great cannon—a force absolutely silent, 
yet almost incommensurable. | 

And this vegetation, thus abundant in seed, in growth, 
abundant in variety of appearance, in force, is abundant in 
the uses which it renders to mankind. It gives us food, 
food so ample that there is at least some reason for beliey. 
ing that mankind could live very well on that which vege. 
tation alone gives. It furnishes man clothing, It furnishes 
him medicine. It furnishes him materials for his tools and 
implements. It furnishes him great rock-ribbed knees for 
his ships, great timbers for his house, and shingles for the 
roof. It furnishes fuel for his fire. There is scarcely a 
need of man that does not find some answering supply in 
the great vegetation with which God has covered this globe 


of ours. The trees of the Lord are verily full. So much 
for the text. I turn from the text to the lesson that it 
brings us. 


It is very strange that men having eyes should see not, 
and having ears should hear not, and having hearts should 
not understand, the message which the abundant provision 
of God in nature has for them. We see that 
more in nature than man can use. If every acre of ground 
were cultivated, there would be no landless men upon the 
earth. If this teeming earth were cultivated, and all that 
she c‘fers in her palm were freely distributed, there would 
be no hungry men in all this globe of ours. We are poor, 
not because there is not abundant provision for all, but 
because we have not yet learned to make use of it, or 
because in our selfishness we are not willing justly and 
equitably to divide it. But if God thus provides for the 
body which to-day is and to-morrow is not, does he make 
only niggardly provision for the soul? Are we to think 
that God has given abundantly to the eye, the ear, the 
mouth, and the stomach, and has given with niggardliness 
to the great needs of the spiritual nature? 
trees of the Lord are full—always full. Let me turn to a 
New Testament text—put it alongside ‘the Old| Testament 
text. “ And God is able to make a// grace abound toward 
you, that ye, in a// times having a// sufficiency in a// things, 
may abound unto a//good works.” That is Paul’s interpre- 
tation of the tree of life. It is a tree that is full, very full. 

In the first place, then, the grace of God is like the 
vegetation of the earth, in all places. We have imagined 
it limited to. our churches, and fenced in byjour creeds. 
Roman Catholics have thought that the grace of God was 
confined to the Roman Catholic Church, with none left 
over for the Protestants ; and Protestants have thought that 
it is all in the Protestant Churches, and none in|the Roman 
Catholic; and a great many Christians think that it is all 
in the Christian Churches, and none in Paganism. The 
trees of the Lord are everywhere, but the grace of God 
runs only in little narrow channels, and is doled out in 
exceptional and special spots! Believe that) who can. 
Climb the Alp, and far up on its side you pluck the edel- 
weiss. God was nere before you. Go out upon|the desert, ~ 
and far out in that sterile plan you find the waving palm 
growing beside the spring. God was there before you. 
Go with your message of cheer to some down-town ward 
where men are crowded together thicker than corpses in a 
cemetery, and between the chinks in the pavement are seen 
blades of grass. God was there before you. As in nature, 
so in grace. God’s prophets are not all confined to Juda- 
ism; God’s grace is not all confined to Christendom. The 
child distinguishes between flowers and weeds; flowers 
grow in the garden and weeds without, but |the bota- — 
nist knows that weeds are flowers and flowers are 
weeds. I have plucked on the prairie a bouquet of wild 
flowers which in the exquisite beauty of their |form and 
color were unsurpassed by any that ever were gathered 
under hot-house roof. The birds carry the seeds; the very 
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winds gather them in their invisible hands, and fling them 
with a wide seed-sowing that no man ever equals. And 
God’s Spirit is not less quick to run than God’s winds and 
carry his truth everywhere. Wherever a man has been 
found bowing the knee and lifting up the heart, there God’s 

ace has been responding; for God’s grace reaches unto 
all them that call upon him, by whatever name, through 
whatever form, in whatever service.. 

And so, as God’s grace is everywhere like the trees, 
God’s grace is freely offered unto all, as the forest offers 
its shade alike to the wild beast and to the domestic ani- 
mal, and its shelter for nests alike to the large and the 
little, and drops its fruit alike into the hands of the 
good and the evil. When Christ fed the five thousand on 
the plain of Butaiha, after they were fed twelve bas- 
kets full were taken up; Christ made more than all those 
gathered there needed or could use. He did not, out of 


that five thousand men, beside women and children, elect 


a few to be fed, and pass by the rest; he did not provide 
just enough food for those whom he had elected and leave 
the rest unprovided for. He provided not only enough for 
all, but so much more than enough for all that there were 
twelve baskets full left to be gathered that had been wasted 


out of the abundance. And he that thus feeds the bodies- 


of men feeds their souls with like great liberality. How 
could men have so read the Bible as to believe that a large 
proportion of the human race are doomed to eternal sin 
and eternal torment? Did not Christ say, “ Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate, for strait is the gate and narrow the 
way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it, but 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat”? He certainly does, and it is cer- 
tainly true.. It is a great deal easier to do wrong than it 
is to do right. It is a great deal easier to disregard the 
laws of health, and get sick, than to regard the laws of 
health, and keep well. There is one path to life and there 
are a great many paths to sickness; there is one path to 
prosperity and there are a great many paths to bankruptcy ; 
and so there is one path to righteousness, and there are a 
great many paths to sin. And there are many that walk 
in the road that leads to death. But that is what Christ 


says, looking out at life and seeing what it is to-day; it is 


not his declaration what shali be the-result when God has 
wrought out his ministry of mercy among those who are 
now walking in the broad road that leads to death. He 
does say that many go in thereat; he does not say that 
many are left to end in death. The superintendent of a 
Reformatory says to the boys before him, “ You must walk 
straight in this institution. And you will find the great 
majority of boys do not want to walk straight, and will be 
continually getting into trouble.” But when he issued his 
report he says, “Out of every thousand boys that have 
been committed to my care and gone forth from this insti- 
tution, there is good reason to believe that 890 have been 
saved.” ‘Thatisanotherthing. Christ depicts life as it is 
to-day. But if you want to know what shall be the issue 
of life when Christ has gotten through with his work, 
when the end has come, you must turn to the Book of 
Revelation. 

“And every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing and honor and 
glory and power be unto him that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever.” When the great 
song goes up from all this earth, and from all worlds 
where God’s glory has been seen, this inspired prophet 
cannot hear one single groan breaking in on the glad 
acclaim. ‘ Everything in his temple saith Glory.” When 
God has finished his work, when the end has come, every- 
thing that is on the earth, and under the earth, and in the 


- heavens, and in the sea, and a@// that are therein, join in 


that great, glad chorus. And if in that glad hour there are 
any lips that will not speak his praise, it is because they are 
silent in an eternal death, not because they are speaking 
words of cursing, of hate, and of horror. | 

The grace of God, like the trees of God, is everywhere, 


and for every one; and it is clothed with a great, great 
power. Ask the child what is the greatest manifestation © 
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of force in the world. Perhaps he will summon you to the 
battle-field. “ Listen,” he will say, “to all these cannon 
belching out their thunderous tones; what power there is !’” 
Perhaps he will carry you to the factory. “See,” he will 
say, ‘this ponderous engine driving its great wheels, and 
stirring all this factory with its vibrating life.” But when 
he is wiser he will go to the forest, where there is no sound 
of hammer or of saw, no buzz or bustle of wheel, no bang 
as of cannon; but in one great forest more power is 


_ wrought, it is said, than in all the factories in the world put 


together. The power of God is the power of a silent love. 
The still, small voice is more than the fire, the tempest, or 
the earthquake. Not in Sinai, but in Calvary; not in 
deluge of water or destroying flame, but in the manger and 
the cross, is the power of God witnessed. 

And so I come to the fourth and last lesson of the 


trees. “My God shall supply all your need.” There is 


scarce any physical need of man which the carpeted and 
sheltering earth does not provide. And this is what the 
abundant trees whisper, bending their leaves to you, to 
repeat the message: “God is able to make a// grace 
abound toward you, that you at a// times, having a@// suf- 
ficiency in a// things, may abound unto @// good works.” 
There is not an aspiration of your soul which does not bear 
witness that somewhere in God’s grace there is an answer- 
ing supply for it. There is not a desire for righteousness 
which does not by its existence in your soul testify that 
God has fed you, and waits to give to you what you need. 
Sorrow isolates you, and it seems to you as though no heart 
ever knew grief like your grief, for sorrow mixed with self- 
ishness isolates, and we seem to stand alone at first. 


But there is no sorrow for which God has not provided a 


comfort; he wipes away a// tears from our eyes. More 
than sorrow, sin isolates us; and when we have fallen intu 
a great sin it seems to us as though no soul ever trod that 
path of darkness before. But God’s grace is sufficient to 
wipe off from the record every blotted handwriting. “He 
healeth a// our diseases, he forgiveth a// our iniquities.” 
Drop under the sod the body of a friend. It begins to. 
turn straightway into corruption and decay, and out of 
that noisome corpse there spring back into sunshine 
again flower and grass to bear witness that out of our very 
corruption God brings forth grace and glory. ‘“ Though 
your sins are crimson and scarlet, they shall be white like 
wool and like snow.” We need not wait for the great 
transition, but here and now we may walk by the river of 
the water of life, we may walk under the shade of those 
trees whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, and 
we may pluck the fruit of that only tree that bears its fruit. 
every month. Other trees Jie bare and sere through the 
long winter; other trees drop their fruit only in the 
autumn time ; but this tree of life, of which they are, after 
all, but a poor symbol, gives forth its fruit in every month, 
and every manner of fruit for every manner of need; and 
here and now we may harvest them, fed on food more life- 
giving and sheltered by shade more comforting than the 
Garden of Eden ever knew. 


The Real Presence’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


THERE is no teacher more enigmatical than Christ in 
some of his utterances. These enigmas concern the deep- 
est and most fundamental truths respecting the spiritual 
life. Such an utterance is his definition of the condition 
of becoming a disciple—‘“ Except a man be born of water 
and of blood, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;’ 
such an utterance is his definition of the foundation of his 
church—“ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build 
my church ;” such an utterance is his statement respecting 
the conditions and limitations of spiritual liberty—“I give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; whatsoever 
ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, whatsoever ye 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ;” such an utter- 
ance is that in which he confers upon his ministry the 


: International Sunday-School Lesson for August 23, 1891.—John vi., 26-40. 
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power of redeeming mankind from sin—*“ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost; whosesoever sins ye remit they shall be re- 
mitted unto thee, and whosesoever sins ye retain they 
shall be retained.” All these utterances are enigmas on 
which the Church has spent time and thought, and not in 
vain, though the texts remain in some measure enigmas 
still. Such an utterance also is that which constitutes the 
heart of the discourse suggested for our study to-day: 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you. To eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of Christ—this is the condition of spiritual life. 
What does Christ mean by it? 

The transmission of life is an inexplicable mystery; it 
baffles investigation and defies interpretation. What is 
the mystic power in the seed that converts the juices of 
the earth into fruit of its own kind—wheat, barley, corn? 
What is the mysterious power in the graft which turns the 
wild stock into the bearer of a sweet fruit? What is the 
mystic principle of heredity by which physical life passes 
from parent to child, carrying with it moral and intellectual 
qualities both good and evil? How is that faculties some- 
times take a leap over one or two generations—strong in 
the father, absent in the son, reappearing in the grandson? 
These are questions which no science has answered; we 
only know that life is transmitted, and that the only cause 
of life is life. If, then, there be such a phenomenon as 
spiritual life, something which makes man kin to more than 
the earth and more than the brute creation, a spirit, a 
nascent divinity, this must be transmitted to him and 
nourished in him by a spirit, by a divinity. Words may be 
instruments by which this spirit is transmitted, as the gar- 
dener’s knife is the instrument by which the tree is 
budded; but the life is not in the knife, and the life is not 
in the words. ‘The life of the world, its true life, its divine 
life, is directly transmitted from Him who is the reservoir 
of all life. We live only as we receive life, directly and 
immediately communicated to us by the living Christ. 
This is something more than listening to his words and 
receiving his instructions; it is receiving himself. As 
flesh and blood enter our own physical organism, and the 
food we eat is converted into our own vital tissues; as in- 
struction enters into our intellectual organism, and our 
mind is what our mind has received and stored up—so a 
divine spiritual personality enters into and constitutes our 
true personality, and we are what, directly by contact with 
Christ, or indirectly by contact with those who have re- 
ceived from him, we have taken into ourselves and made 
part of our very being. As food is transmitted into flesh 
and blood, as learning is transmitted into wisdom and 
knowledge, so the spirit of goodness or of evil is transmit- 
ted into our spirit and makes us kin to him on whom we 
have fed. 

There is power in government, greater power in instruc- 
tion, greater power still in example, but greatest power of 
all in personality. We feel it in the orator before he has 
spoken, in the born commander before he has issued a 
word of command. Sometimes a man of rare personality 
will pervade with his presence an entire generation. This is 
what makes the great teacher. Arnold of Rugby, Finney of 
Oberlin, Beecher of Lane, Miss Lyons of South Hadley, 
were not greater scholars than any of their contemporaries, 
but they possesed the marvelous power of imparting them- 
selves to their pupils, and every scholar who came under 
their dominating influence received more than instruction 
from words in the lecture-room—they received life from 
personal contact with a great soul. Sometimes this potent 
personality shapes and fashions and inspires an epoch, as 
that of Luther the epoch of the Reformation, that of 
Napoleon the epoch of the early French Empire, and that 
of Washington the epoch of the Revolutionary War. 
Most personalities grow weaker and feebler as time drifts 
humanity away from the powerful and inspiring light. 
The personality of Jesus Christ grows with the growth of 
the race, and is more potent to-day than ever before. 
Living, though not in the flesh, he inspires by his real 
presence myriad hearts with hope and courage and love. 
We look back across the centuries for the bread that fell 
from heaven. We think he gave his life for the world upon 
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the cross,and so he did. Yet is it also true 
of God is He which is ever coming down fr 
giving life unto the world. He is always 
are always receiving, and he is the Real 


perpetual communion, in cathedral and i 


heaven and 
iving and we 
resence ever. 
more; not merely, not mainly, in a mystic) mass, but jn 


closet, with 


priest and without one, by ritual and by silent and inex. 
pressible communing. ° If there were not a|real truth ip 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of a perpetual sacrifice, there 
would have been no power in it. Christ is perpetually 
laying down his life for the world, and we live only as we 
recognize this continuous and unceasing passion, and 
through his gift of himself receive more than his law, more 
than his teaching, more even than his example—receive 
his flesh and blood; that is, receive himself. This js - 
faith ; eating and drinking the flesh and blood of a per. 
petually given Christ; taking his spirit into our spirit, 
that our spirits may be transformed into the likeness of 
his. 
The little children, I sometimes think, are God’s best 
teachers. One day, some years ago, I was coming out of 
a restaurant in New York with my wife. I stopped for a 
moment to pay my bill; while doing this I heard the voice 
of a child in terror crying, “Mamma! mamma!” Before 
I had fairly time to look about me and see what it meant, 
my wife, with woman’s instinct quicker than) man’s slow- 
moving mind, had divined its meaning, and had caught the 
hand of the little child separated from her mother in the 
throng, and had uttered a word of good cheer|and hope to 
her. It was a beautiful picture I caught as | turned. [| 
have often wished that I could paint it. The jchild taking 
the hand of the unknown, and looking up into)the face of 
calm and confident love that looked down on hers, the dia- 
mond tears stopped on the eyelash, the cry halted at the 
parted lips, and, though the little heart still| beat quick, 


the child drank in the life of confident courag 


unknown who held her by the hand. She kn 
about her protector; she believed nothing abo 
received no instruction from her; mystical cou 


re from the 
ew nothing 
ut her; she 
rage passed 


from the one heart to the other, and made it brave. In 
less time than it has taken you, reader, to read this little 
incident, the mother had come hurrying back for her child, 
and the child, crying again with the same words, but with . 
what different tone, “Mamma! mamma!” sprang from the 
hand of the stranger into the arms of her mother, and the 
two disappeared. So the human race, lost, homesick, and ~ 
longing, cries in despair for its Father. So toit, in its ter- 
ror and its need, comes out of the Infinite the; Unknown, 
and holds out a hand of greeting and of strength. To have 
faith in Christ is not merely to receive his instruction, still 
less to receive the instructions of others concerning him. 
It is to take his hand, look up into his face of love, 
receive from his strong personality courage and) hope and 
truth and righteousness and love, and wait, in| the assur- 
ance of faith which his life has imparted and is forever 
imparting, for the appearing of God our Father |to take us | 
to himself, and make us finally and forever his own. This 
is the Real Presence ; this is to eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of God. 


Thoughts by the Way 


Thou art gradually molding us in thine own image; and ere 
long the molding season will pass away, and we shall come 
forth from the shop and from the furnace burnished and bright- 
ened, and shall appear in Zion and before God. 


Are any sick? Yet what is sickness but God’s |medicine ? 
We beseech thee that thou wilt cheer and comfort any that are 
languishing : give them visions of that far-coming land. And 
may all of us count ourselves strangers in this world, |there only 
at home where we rest with God. 


We rejoice thus that Thou art the harbor of our|souls, and 
that all things do bring us near to thee; that pain itself is thy 
messenger, and that joy, too, is of thee, a ministering angel. 
And as the light and the darkness alike do serve us in this 
world, so sorrow and gladness alike, twin-born of \thee, but 


_hurses for us, are serving us in daily need and our inward life. 


that the bread 
4 ! 
5 
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Religious News 


Religion A committee of seventeen clergymen of many 

and the denominations, with the Rev. Dr. J. H. Bar- 
World's Fair rows at their head, have taken charge of the 
religious side of the Chicago Exposition. It 

is proposed to invite representatives of all faiths and countries 
toa general conference and discussion with reference to the 
relation of religion to education, the labor problems, temperance 
reform, the Sabbath question, and, in fact, to the whole life of 
man. Besides these general assemblages the different denomi- 
nations will meet separately for conference. Gatherings of 


-Sunday-schools and Young People’s Societies, of missionary 


organizations, and of the Evangelical Aliiance, will also be held. 
The plan is broad, liberal, and Christian. We may best 
describe its intent by quoting from a personal letter written by 
Dr. Barrows. He says: “It is the purpose to hold a Parlia- 
ment of Religions, something which has never yet been held, 
which will promote international fellowship. It is not the idea 
‘to compromise Christianity, or to offend ‘ heathenism,’ but to 


_ask representatives of all faiths to speak out frankly and posi- 


tively what truths they have received from the Father of Lights. 
We are inviting men of the most diverse faiths to meet as 
brethren. It will be something new and strange for the Brah- 
min, the Buddhist, and the Parsee to be asked to a parliament 
like this. We believe it will be a blessing to them to 
see our Christian civilization, and that it will be a bless- 
ing to us to sée and hear them. Then we hope to have 
a larger representation of the sects of Christendom than 
has ever before been secured; meeting, not for the purpose 
of worship, but for conference, we may hope to gain the 
assistance of ecclesiastics who have not usually been seen 
with ‘heretics.’ Our unities will be chiefly along ethical lines, 
but we expect that the Congress will show some surprising 


unities in religious thought and tendency.” 


A Proposed It has been suggested by prominent Episco- 
Boston palians in Boston that it would be an excel- 
Cathedral lent idea to make of Trinity Church the 
Cathedral of the diocese. The difficulty of 

satisfactorily filling the pulpit of Trinity when Phillips Brooks, 
the rector, now bishop-elect, assumes the duties of his new office 
has doubtless much to do with the proposition. But it is also 
urged on the general grounds that this church is not only the 
strongest and most influential in church work in the diocese, 
possessing also what many consider the finest church edifice in 
the country, but that it has been for years in effect a great free 
cathedral, open to every one, and essentially catholic in its admin- 
istration and Christian spirit. To bring about the change it 
would be necessary to abandon the present pew system, and to 
appoint three or four clergymen to conduct the administration 
jointly under the direct supervision of the Bishop. Thus Trinity 
Church would still remain, in a sense, Dr. Brooks’s spiritual 
home and the center of his official activities. This would be 
most grateful to his old parishioners, to the people of Boston, 
and, we presume, to Bishop Brooks himself. If the project is 
to be carried out, it will, of course, be imperative that a large 
endowment fund be first provided, the income of which should 
be appropriated for current expenses, and the present pew- 
holders would be asked to surrender their proprietary rights. A 
movement is already on foot to secure such an endowment, and 
though the whole movement is still in the stage of discussion, 
there seems to be a strong popular desire that it may be eventu- 


ally carried out. 


Ecclesiastical ‘“ Tipping” is one of the most irritating 
Red Tape features of travel in England. It is odd to 
find that the custom prevails in ecclesiastical 

circles, and that even an archbishop may be subjected to it by 
his ecclesiastical inferiors. It appears that the fees actually 
paid to various officials by the late Archbishop Thompson, in 
the course of his transfer from the diocese of Peterboro’ to the 
archdiocese of York, amounted to the large sum of £6,000 or 
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£7,000 sterling; and what is stranger still is that no one seems 

to know how or why any such enormous fees should have been 

exacted. It is said that before taking possession of his new see, 

and at every step of the process, several pounds of official seal- 

ing-wax were affixed to ponderous documents issued by various. 
officials of the ecclesiastical circumlocution office, at a cost to the 

archbishop-designate of from £50 to £500 sterling per pound 

avoirdupois. Needless to say, comments a religious journal, 
that the ecclesiastical circumlocution office is of no particular 

use or profit to any one except the circumlocutory officers whose 

function in life is to mulct bishops and archbishops-designate, 
and all presentees and licensed curates whose happy promotions 
might be too much for their equanimity without some pecuniary 
phlebotomy of that kind. When Dr. Magee went to kiss the 
Queen’s hand after appointment to Peterboro’, it is said that he 
observed to her Majesty that she was the only public official he 
had seen since his appointment who had not asked him for £50. 

The story, however characteristic of Dr. Magee, is apocryphal ; 
but it serves to indicate the existence of an abuse which ought 
to be forthwith abated. 


Miracles Cable dispatches from Germany announce 
end that this summer special excursion trains will 
Excursion Trains be run from Cologne and Coblenz to 
Treves for the accommodation of those who 
wish to visit the Treves Cathedral during the six weeks when 
the “ Holy Coat of Treves” will be on exhibition. It is added 
that fully 2,000,000 pilgrims are expected to take advantage of 
the special rates. This is a somewhat ludicrous combination of 
piety and pleasure, of superstition and business. This “ Holy 
Coat of Treves”’ is alleged to be the garment worn by the Saviour. 
It has been exhibited only twice during this century—in 1810 
and in 1844. Many miracles are said to have been performed by 
this robe, and it is thought by some still to possess great merit. 
The relic is said to have been given as a present to the Bishopric 
of Treves by St. Helen, the mother of Emperor Constantine, upon 
the latter’s conversion to Christianity. The robe itself is a 
tunic about five feet long, cut narrow at the shoulders and grad- 
ually widening toward the knees. It is woven out of one piece, 
without any seam whatever. The material is thought to have 
been linen, but its great age prevents any exact examination. 
It is inclosed in an outer casing of purple and gold cloth, sup- 
posed to have been added some time in the seventh century 
in order to preserve the relic. There are at least five other 
“Holy Coats” for which the same claim is made as for that at 
Treves, the most famous being that at Argenteuil. 


Some Mission he Society of Friends in England and 
Notes America, though numbering but 100,000, con- 
tribute to foreign missions upward of $90,000 

annually. A beginning was not made until 1866, and since then 
representatives have been sent to Syria, India, China, Madagas- 


car, Mexico, and the American Indians. Though efficient work © 


is done in other fields, yet Madagascar has been the scene of 
their greatest successes. Entering the island in 1868, they now 
have eighteen missionaries, forty native pastors, and 370 other 
native assistants; 130 churches with 4,000 members and 40,000 
adherents, and 132 schools with 14,600 scholars. Special 
emphasis is laid upon educational work, and they are generous 
contributors to the funds of the missions of other churches. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has 6 missionaries in Italy and 24 
native preachers, ard a church membership of 743, with 198 
probationers in addition. The Southern Baptists occupy 12 
stations with 15 ordained missionaries, and have gathered 272 
into churches. The American Board sent its first representatives 
to Austria in 1872, and now sustains 2, with 17 native helpers. 
The three churches have a total of 364 members, and the schools 
have 104 pupils. No less than 15 Protestant societies are at 
work in Spain, occupying 115 houses or rooms as chapels and 
school buildings. The American Board has 3 missionaries and 
33 native helpers, 18 churches with 349 members, and 604 
pupils in schools. The American Baptists in Spain and France 
together have 18 missionaries and 13 churches, with a member- 


ship of goo. 
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The Northfield Conference 
..From our own Correspondent 


Every Northfield Conference seems, to those who attend it, 
better than any of its predecessors, but it is as unnecessary to 
make comparisons here as it would be to handle every peach in 
a basket of choice fruit to see which is the best; the truth is 
that all are excellent. The meeting now in progress is as unlike 
those of other years in some respects as possible, but they have 
all been planned and controlled by one master spirit. Day and 
night Mr. Moody has his hand on the helm, and every movement 
is directed by him. 

The attendance has been large this year, far in excess of the 
accommodations, but all who come are welcome, and enter- 
tained as satisfactorily as circumstances will permit. The un- 
initiated who came after the Conference opened, expecting of 
course that they could have a room at the hotel or at least in 
one of the Seminary buildings, found that there had been many 
already sent to cottages, and some to Mount Hermon, three miles 
distant. Mr. Moody told the late-comers that they could have 
a three-mile ride free, with the scenery thrown in. Asthe meet- 
ings close after ten o’clock at night, it was hardly necessary for him 
to add that the scenery was better in the morning than at night. 
After filling all the available room at the Boys’ School, he said 
that, if necessary, they would have those who came later enter- 
tained at Greenfield or Brattleboro’. As these towns are several 
miles away, the disappointed ones saw how much worse off they 
might be. Many of the rooms at the hotel are already engaged 
for next year. Recitation Hall has been packed at almost every 
meeting, and the need of a new assembly hall is recognized, 
especially by those who reach the place half an hour before the 
advertised time for the meeting to begin, and find every seat 
taken and the song service in full swing, led, perhaps, by Mr. 
Moody himself, who insists on “ spirit” and “ understanding.” 
He has no use for a choir “ that sings with music in an unknown 
tongue.” Not a few of the regular attendants go an hour and a 
half before the meeting to get choice seats. As there are three 
meetings a day, sometimes four, each about two hours long, the 
amount of time given for “rest and refreshment ” may easily be 
computed. 

Higher Criticism has received many severe blows during the 
last week. All its so-called “ errors” have been openly exposed, 
and its adherents have been unsparingly criticised and ridiculed. 
But Mr. Moody drew the line when a man of the New York 
Presbytery proposed that a prayer be offered for the Higher 
Critics. He thought it better, apparently, to sing than to pray, 
and the audience joined in the hymn: 


“* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent Word!” 


Various theories held by Higher Critics have been named and 
explained in such a spirit of fairness that it is not at all improb- 
able that many people in the audience have concluded that 
Higher Criticism conducted in the right spirit is a most excel- 
lent thing, but, unfortunately, it has fallen into the hands of its 
enemies. Dr. L. W. Munhall routed the enemy last Friday, 
but it reappeared yesterday, and Dr. Nathaniel West laid it low 
a second time. There are yet two or three days left in which it 
may be entirely demolished. Dr. Gordon, of Boston, the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, of London, and several other speakers have hurled 
their rocks of various size at the ghost. One of the most effect- 
ive thrusts at Higher Criticism yet made was an illustration used 
by Dr. Gordon. He was walking in his garden with his son 
one day, when he saw a bee light on a flower, drink deep of 
its honey, and then fly away. Soon a spider came, and from its 
own body evolved a web, beautiful in appearance, but a deadly 
snare for the unwary. This was a suggestion made without any 
display of temper, and untinged by the sarcasm which has 
marred some of the speeches. 

The Bible readings by Mr. Meyer have been a rich feast, and 
the spiritual life of all who have heard him has undoubtedly 
been much helped. After the Conference closes he will go to 
the Moody Bible Institute at Chicago, and stay for two or three 
weeks before returning to his congregation in Regent’s Park 
Chapel, London. Mr. Meyer has endeavored to lead his hear- 
ers to a deeper spirit of consecration. He thinks that when a 
man is filled with the Holy Spirit, Higher Criticism will not 
trouble him, but he will slough it off as the dead leaves fall 
from the tree in spring when the sap courses through its veins. 
Mr. Meyer was the pastor of a church at York, where Moody 
and Sankey began their work in England seventeen years ago. 
From there he went to Leicester, where he built up a great work 
among the laboring classes. His present charge is one of the 
most important in his denomination. 

Dr. Gordon has been one of Mr. Moody’s right-hand men for 
years, and is thoroughly in sympathy with the evangelist. Last 
winter he spoke in the Chicago Institute for a month, while Mr. 
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Moody occupied his pulpit in the Clarendon Street Church jn 
Boston. His favorite method at Northfield is ta:take a group of 
texts containing the same thought, sometimes the same word jp 
the Greek, and from this source draw out many practical lessons. 
Another Boston preacher of prominence whom Mr. Moody cop. 
siders one of the best Bible expositors in the land is the Rey 
A. S. Gumbart, of the Dudley Street Baptist Church. My 
Gumbart is the leader of the Tremont Temple Bible Class in 
Boston. 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, another Northfield man whom aj} 
delight to honor, has spoken a few times. Few men equal him 
in their ability to analyze a passage of Scripture. An exposition 
of a part of Paul’s letter to the Colossians to-day was as full of 
suggestions as the proverbial egg is full of meat. He showed 
that Christ’s life was representative, and that the life of the 
believer is a partnership with the Saviour. This he illustrated 
by the figures of speech employed in the New Testament—the 
building, the vine, the sheep, the bride and bridegroom, the 
family, and the oneness of the Spirit. Five thoughts followed 
this: the knowledge between a disciple and Jesus is the same as 
the knowledge between God the Son and God the Father; the 
power wielded by the Saviour is the same as that the disciple 
may wield; the unity between the Father and the Son is the 
power that exists between the disciple and his Saviour; the 
same is true also of love and glory. Dr. Hamlin, of Washing. 
ton, the Rev. A. P. Foster, of Boston, and the Rev. George C. 
Needham have been among the clergymen in constant attend. 
ance, and assisted in the services, Dr. Hamlin preaching one of 
the sermons in the church last Sunday morning. 

Tuesday was given up to discussion of foreign  mis- 
sions, and Wednesday to city evangelization. Dr. Pierson pre- 
sided on Tuesday, and some of the stories told by the mission- 
aries whom he called to his assistance have not been equaled, in 
his opinion, since the New Testament record closed. For in- 
stance, Dr. J. E. Clough, for twenty-five years a missionary 
among the Telugus of India, gave an experience which it would 
be difficult to parallel ; 50,000 people have been gathered into 
the Church and received baptism at his hands or under his direc- 
tion during that time. The story of the famine which swept 
over southern India fifteen years ago, the .contract for 
digging a section of the canal from Madras that he might give 
employment not only to the Christians whom he had gathered 
but to the natives generally, the religious instruction which was 
mingled with the labor, the return of the laborers to their homes 
after the work was completed, the furnishing of seed wheat, the 
preparation of the ground by the native Hindus, themselves serv- 
ing as oxen because the cattle had died during the month of 
famine, the destruction of the first crop by frost, the resowing, 
the destruction of the second crop by locusts, the furnishing of 
millet which matured in six weeks, and then the coming to the 
missionary of thousands of the natives to profess their faith in 
Jesus Christ—all this was told with a simplicity and earnestness 
which threw a spell over the audience. The speaker said that 
he had come to America to get twenty-five men and $50,000. He 
assured his hearers that missionaries did not want pity, nor did 
they want tears. Though a Baptist, he insisted that good mis- 
sionaries are not run by water. Dr. H. C. Mabie, the Secretary 
of the Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, supplemented the 
story of Dr. Clough, and in the evening told of a visit which he 
made at the various mission stations of the Orient. 

The Rev. R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of the Bible Institute 
in Chicago, presided at the meetings held in the interests of city 
evangelization. Among the speakers were Dr. Gordon, Mr. 
Needham, C. E. Ballou, of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church Mission in Third Avenue, New York, S. H. Hadley, of 
the old Water Street Mission, Mr. Wills, of the St. George’s 
Mission in Stanton Street, B. W. Jenkins, of Baltimore, and 
T. B. S. Wilkes, of Williamsport, Pa. Mr. Torrey told of 
the methods and results of the many-sided work of the Chicago 
Institute. 

In addition to the regular meetings in Recitation Hall there 
have been mumerous side meetings in the various halls, at the 
hotel, on “ Round Top,” and elsewhere, where special features 
of the work have been discussed. Many friendships are born at 
Northfield which continue through the year, and great good is 
accomplished through the interest thus created. The meetings. 
of the Conference will close on Sunday, when it is expected that 
Dr. Gordon will baptize several persons at a public service on 
the banks of Wanamaker Lake. On Monday George D. 
Mackay and the Rev. John Kershaw will begin a series of illus- 
trated Bible readings in the church, so that those who remain at 
the hotels and in the cottages will not lack for interesting meet- 
ings until the season closes. The prospects for the coming year 
at the Seminary, the Boys’ School, and the Training-School are 
excellent, the applications at the Seminary being twice as many 
as the buildings will accommodate. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


August 7, 1891. 
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Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. John H. Worcester has formally notified the 
directors of the Union Theological Seminary of his acceptance 
of the Professorship of Systematic Theology offered to him as 
noted last week. 7 

—The Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt, now Professor of Rhetoric at 
Hamilton College, has been elected Richmond Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary 
in place of the late Rev. Dr. Ransom B. Welch. 

—The tenth annual meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church will be held in Foundry M. E. Church, Fourteenth 
and G streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., Thursday, October 
2 ‘ 

Methodist Episcopal Committee on Constitutional 
Revision has finished its labors at Ocean Grove, and instructed 
two of its members, Bishop Merrill and the Rev. Dr. Neely, of this 


_ city, to report the result of its deliberations to the next General 


Conference, to meet at Omaha in May, 1892. The Committee 
has decided not to give out for publication even a synopsis of 


its ‘conclusions. 
—The Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, Stated Clerk of the Presby- 


terian General Assembly, has completed his comparative sum- 


mary of Presbyterian statistics for this year. The following are 
some of the-more important facts: Number of synods, 30; pres- 
byteries, 216; ministers, 6,223; churches, 7,070; communicants, 
806,796; Sunday-school members, 883,680; total contributions 
to all objects and expenses, $14,062,356. 

—It is announced that‘a new inter-church review is soon to 
be started in London for the purpose of promoting organic unity 
among different Charches. It is intimated that the following 
well-known clergymen will edit it: Archdeacon Farrar, from the 
Established Church; the Rev. Dr. Clifford, Baptist; the Rev. 
Percy Bunting, Methodist; the Rev. Dr. Frazer, Presbyterian ; 
the Rev. Dr. Mackennal, Congregationalist. 

—The Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial Institute begins 
its second decade September 7. Its standard of scholarship has 
been raised and many new industrial features added. Cassedy 
Industrial Hall moves slowly for want of funds. The Rev. E. J. 
Penney, a graduate of Atlanta and Andover, becomes chaplain 
of the school, having resigned a very successful pastorate of 
three years over the Congregational church at Selma, Ala. 

—The value of the investments in church property in Brook- 
lyn is estimated by the “ Standard-Union ” at nearly $20,000,000. 
Of this vast sum the Protestant churches represent about 
$13,000,000 and the Roman Catholic about $7,000,000. The 
former number 290 and the latter 58. The sum of the debts 


resting upon the Protestant churches is about $3,000,000, and 


upon the Roman Catholic churches $1,150,000. The largest debt 
upon any is upon the Brooklyn Tabernacle, which is credited 


with $125,000. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—J. P. Trowbridge, of Guilford, Conn., has withdrawn his recent resignation 


.at the earnest request of the church. 


ane L. Kilbon has resigned the pastorate of the church in East Haddam, 
onn. 

—D. L. E. Canfield was ordained at Colbin, S. D., on July 27. 

—T. W. Hayden, of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a call to Pope, N. D. 

—J. W. Kingsbury has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Middle- 
_boro’, Mass. 

—H. H. Averill, of St. Francis, Kan., has resigned on account of ill health. 

—Robert Humphrey, formerly a missionary to India, accepts a call from Ran- 
‘dolph, N. Y. 

—J.C. Williams, of Greenport, N. Y., accepts a call from Orlando, Fla. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


—Joseph Littell has resigned the pastorate of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Albany, N. Y. 
—William M. Perry, pastor of the Central Church of Bowling Green, Ky., 


-died of heart disease in his pulpit on Sunday of last week. 


—G. H. Wells, of Montreal, Can., has received a call from Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—A. K. Bates, of the First Church of Cadiz, O., has resigned. 

—D. F. Jenkins, of Princeton, N. J., accepts a call to New London, Conn. 

—H. G. Gleiser, of Edinburgh, Ind., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—I. McKay Pettinger, rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Glen Cove, L. I., 
recently resigned to accept the rectorship of a church in Raleigh, N. C., but is 
now urged by his present church to withdraw his resignation. 

—E. A. Horton, of Danbury, Conn., has received a call from the Universalist 

church in Southold, L. I. 
_ —John R. Harding, assistant at the Church of the Messiah (P. E.), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., accepts an election as rector of the church in Lyon. 
— Meredith has accepted a call from the Hancock Church of Lexington, 
Mass. 


A Family Paper 


Books and Authors 


A Unique Preacher’ 


We are agreeably disappointed in this volume. Having 
read Mr. Finney’s autobiography, we did not readily see 
how Professor Wright could furnish in this volume any- 
thing more than a sort of compendium, which would be 
useful to those who had not read the autobiography, but 
would be of little service to those who had read it. Pro- 
fessor Wright has achieved a difficult task in giving us an 
effective portrait of the great preacher, which is so entirely 
different from the autobigraphy that it does not suffer by 
comparison, because a comparison is not suggested. Dr. 
Wright is a professor in Oberlin Theological Seminary, and 
of course writes as a friendly critic; but he is not a eulo- 


gist, and, if his portrait is somewhat idealized, if it is some- 


thing more and other than a photograph, it is still a portrait, 
very lifelike and realistic. We shall not attempt here to 
reproduce in miniature the features of the greatest revival 
preacher ever known in America, nor shall we attempt any 
characterization of him. Much that was peculiar to his 
method would be impracticable now, and much in his the- 
ology is already antiquated. Theology is relative; and 
the power of Finney’s theology lay in the fact that he 
preached at a time when hyper-Calvinism had lifted off all 
sense of responsibility from men, when so much stress was 
laid upon original sin that there was no opportunity left to 
urge upon men the duty of repenting of their individual 
sins, and when a direct appeal to the conscience had in it 
all the power of extraordinary novelty. But the spirit of 


Dr. Finney, his absolute freedom from cant and conven- 


tionalism, his familiarity with the Bible, his single-hearted 
endeavor to bring men, not to accept his theology, but to 
accept and enter upon a new and divine life—these qual- 
ities never will be antiquated, never will cease to be worthy 
of admiration and imitation. We are afraid that some 
conservative critics in our time, who think that the expres- 
sions of Dr. Parkhurst and Dr. Briggs are not always well 
chosen, and do not always make for peace, would find fault 
with Dr. Finney’s reported statement that “there was a 
jubilee in hell whenever the Presbyterian General Assembly 
met,” and even with Professor Wright’s guarded indorse- 
ment: “As sober-minded historians look back over the 
wrangles which led to the division of 1837, they have come 
to think that he was not far wrong in his opinion.” The 
critic would find fault with some of Dr. Finney’s other 
expressions as exaggerations, as for example—‘“ Unless 


_ there is more conscience in the Christian ministry, and 


broader, deeper, more efficient and practical knowledge of 
the claims of the law of God, . . . the world, and the Church 
too, will sink down to hell under our administration.” 
Such a phrase would be an exaggeration on the lips of most 
preachers, but not on the lips of Mr. Finney, whose deep- 
est conviction it inadequately expressed. It was this deep 
conviction, coupled with the particular circumstances of 
his time, that gave him a power in the pulpit which has, so 
far as we know, no parallel, at least in American Church 
history. In confirmation of this, which may seem to our 
readers an over-strong statement, we quote one incident 
from the book, the result of a sermon on “ The Signs of a 
Seared Conscience,” one of the signs being trifling with 
health, neglecting to ventilate one’s room, carelessness 
about fire ; another, the habit of borrowing and using your 
neighbor’s tools without consideration of the injury done 
to them and to the owner, afd without even care taken 
that they are returned. From the report of this sermon 
and its consequences we quote: 


“ Just consider the condition in which I found myself yester- 
day. I engaged a number of men to make the garden and put 
in my crops; but when I went to look for my farming tools, I 
could not find them. Brother Mahan borrowed my plough some 
time ago, and has forgotten to bring it back. Brother Morgan 
has borrowed my harrow, and I presume has it still. Brother 
Beecher has my spade and hoe; and so my tools were all scat- 


Charles Grandison Finney. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. ($1.) 
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tered. Where many of them are, no man knows. I appeal to 
you, how can society exist when such a simple duty as that of 
returning borrowed tools ceases to rest as a burden upon the 
conscience? It is in such delinquencies as these that the real 
state of our hearts is brought to the light of day.” 

The effect of this appeal was everywhere visible on the follow- 
ing day. Very early in the morning, Oberlin began to move 
from center to circumference. Norton -was called up by his 
father before light to go out and pacify the watch-dog, which 
seemed to be in trouble. The occasion of the commotion was 
that a Scotchman, living across the street, had borrowed a saw- 
horse, and was endeavoring to get it home unobserved; but as 
he climbed over the fence he found himself within the dog’s 
domain, and the mastiff had seized him, and was holding him 
down in triumph, while the saw-horse was lying near by, as a 
mute witness to the guilty conscience. All through the day, 
farming implements and tools came in from every quarter. Not 
satisfied with rearing altars to the deities they knew, these 
delinquent borrowers reared altars to unknown gods. Tools 


came in that Finney had never owned, and never heard of. | 


— they belonged was more than any man was ever able to 
tell. 


This is a somewhat humorous illustration of the effect of 
his preaching. Other and more serious illustrations are 
given by Professor Wright, and they serve to show both 
the power of the man and the intense practicality of his 
ministry. We do not advise any man in this close of the 
nineteenth century to attempt to reproduce Dr. Finney’s 
theology ; but, if he sufficiently guard himself against the 
danger of being a mere imitator, we cannot readily think 
of any two books which would be more serviceable for a 
young theological student to read in the first year of his 
ministry, or just preceding it, than Mr. Wright’s “ Life of 
Dr. Finney ” and Dr. Finney’s “ Revival Lectures.” 


Astronomy * 


No other science seems to possess the fascination of 
Astronomy for all classes and all ages, from the child who 
repeats “ ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star ” to the retired million- 
aire who bequeaths half a million of dollars for the found- 
ing of an astronomical observatory. Probably more money 
has been given for equipments for furthering astronomical 
investigation than for all the other sciences combined. We 
have in this country alone three observatories each of 
which nominally represents a fund of half a million dol- 
lars, and there are many smaller ones whose equipment 
and maintenance have required a capital of a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

It is but natural, then, that we should have frequent addi- 
tions to the literature of this science, additions which shall 
explain to us the results obtained by this generous expendi- 
ture of money. The work before us gives us this informa- 
tion. In 1861 Mr. George F. Chambers, an English 
barrister-at-law and amateur astronomer, published the 
first edition of a popular work on astronomy; successive 
editions followed in 1867, 1876, and lately (1889-g0) he 
has given us a fourth and enlarged edition in three vol- 


umes. Volume I. is devoted to the solar system, and treats | 


of the sun, planets, comets, and meteors. Volume II. treats 
of methods, instruments and their use, chronology, and 
astronomical bibliography. Volume III. treats of the 
“Starry Heavens.” Under this title are included the stars, 
single and multiple, variable stars, colored stars, clusters, 
and nebulz. In the three volumes there are almost five 
hundred excellent illustrations, and the presswork and 
general make-up are up to the usual standard of the Claren- 
don Press. 

While much of the matter is necessarily old in order to 
give completeness to the work, the author has endeavored 
to record the progress of recent astronomical researches. 
The portions treating of the construction of telescopes 
give the reader a good idea of the huge instruments which 
have recently come into use, many of which are represented 
by illustrations from photographs. The recent progress in 
spectroscopic, photographic, and photometric astronomy is 
well outlined, these being the lines of work in which the 


14 Handbook 4 Descriptive and Practical. By George F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. Macmillan & Co., New York. (3 Vols.) 


15 August, 189} 


greatest progress is now being made. Those persons who 
have not kept informed of the progress in these branches 
in the last ten years can have no idea of the strides. which 
have been made. We can mention but a single illustration 
in this connection. An observer at the Paris Observatory 
had spent three years in mapping the positions of the stars 
in a certain portion of the heavens. By the aid of pho. 
tography a better map of the same region was obtained in 
three hours. 
We think that it is seldom that a book is publishe 
which appeals so strongly to so many classes of readers as 
this one, and the author has certainly profited by his 
experience gained in writing the former editions of the 
same work. It is useful to the general reader, because it 
gives, in language easily understood, and with many excel- 
lent and interesting illustrations, the most complete account 
of the results of astronomical discovery to be found in any 
English treatise. Every teacher of astronomy will find it 
a useful supplement to the text-books in use, for it will 


enable him to give to his class many facts of interest not 


to be found in the text-books, and to give his pupils an 
idea of what astronomers are now working at. But it is to 
the amateur astronomer that it will be of the greatest use, 
for he will find in it about all the information that he can 
possibly want. He is taken by the hand and led through 
the halls of practical astronomers, and has pointed out to 
him the various kinds of apparatus, the methods of their 
use, and the results obtained therewith. There is, too, a 
certain professional flavor to the whole work which will be 
very agreeable to the class of amateurs who are so enthu- 
siastic as to undertake original investigation themselves, 
The professional astronomer also will find the work very 
useful, for he will find in it much information that is very 
convenient to have together in one treatise, and the foot- 
note references to original authorities will prove valuable 
to him in looking up the literature of any special subject. 
The numerous very complete catalogues of phenomena and 
objects for observation will also be of use to him, but of 


course not so much so as to the amateur, who is not likely 


to have original sources of publication at hand for refer- 
ence. The specialist in astronomical work will doubtless 
find his own department to be incomplete, but he must 
remember that too much space could not be devoted to 
any one topic; and yet even he will be forced to admit the 
general excellence of Mr. Chambers’s compilations. 3 


The latest volume in the Adventure Series published by Mac- 
millan & Co., of this city, gives us the Voyages and Adventures 
of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese. An introduction 
has been written for the book by M. Arminius Vambéry, and 
this is supplemented by an extract from Michaud’s “ Biographie 
Universelle ”—the latter extract being inserted by the publish- 
ers because, as they say, of “the extreme caution with which 
English critics have treated Pinto’s narrative.” One is not sur- 
prised at this extreme caution when one learns that Pinto tells of 
men discovered by him who had round feet and arms entirely 
covered with hair, and that he speaks of the thousands of carts 


of the King of Tartary drawn by rhinoceroses. Yet it is true 


that although Pinto’s reputation for veracity was such that Con- 
greve, wishing to characterize a liar, said, “ Mendez Pinto was 
but a type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude,” nevertheless 
he was one of the greatest travelers of his time, and made not a 
few important discoveries. To him the world was indebted for 
its first authentic knowledge of Japan, and his travels in Bur- 


mah, Siam, and Cochin-China were the source of important and, 


on the whole, reliable knowledge of those countries. In reading 
the records of his achievements great allowance must be made 
for that temptation to exaggeration which the writers of his day 
often allowed to carry them beyond the limits of truth. One 
may almost say that such writers exaggerated because their 
readers demanded it and would accept nothing but the marvel- 
ous and the impossible. The account of Pinto’s many voyages 
has been here slightly condensed, and for the general reader the 


book would have been more readable if the condensation had 


been carried much further. 


Recollections and Impressions, 1822-1890. By Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham’s identification with the course of liberal 
religious thought for the last thirty years gives a special interest to 
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his reminiscences. Mr. Frothingham took up the work where The- 
odore Parker left it, and carried it out to extreme tenuity. His fine 
taste and refinement of character have always withheld him from 
blatant radicalism, but at the same time they have always kept him 
from being a power as prophet or evangelist. He lacked the con- 
yiction of Theodore Parker, and the spiritual insight of Emer- 
son. Along his journey of life he has been intimately associated 
with such prominent men that his reminiscences have a wide 
biographical interest. By no means does he walk backwards to 
cover the weaknesses of his friends Dr. Bellows, John Weiss, 
Samuel Johnson, George Ripley, and some others. Mr. Froth- 
ingham is nothing if not critical, though we would not go so far 
as to suppose that he “ would peep and botanize.” For the rest, 
his criticisms of Unitarianism, Romanism, and Broad ‘Church- 
ism are clever and stimulating. The religion he predicts for the 
future is Theism “built on the natural consciousness of man, 
making no criticism on previous modes of belief.” The weak- 
ness of Mr. Frothingham’s book is the weakness of what, for 
want of better words, we must call his pastoral work; namely, 
the dominance of the destructive over the constructive elements 
in histeaching. Heis essentially a critic; and it is to no purpose 
that he is conscious of this trait and struggles against it. Nev- 
ertheless his histories of American rational thought are valuable, 
are indispensable, and, in addition. are always interestingly read- 


able. 


Taxidermy and Zodlogical Collecting. By William T. Horn- 
aday. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Mr. Hornaday’s 
name is not unknown to the readers of our pages, and it is also 
well known to the public as that of a thorough and scientific nat- 
uralist, for many years chief taxidermist of the United States 
National Museum, and the author of that readable book, “ Two 
Years in the Jungle.” In the present work he gives minute and 
careful instruction to the amateur taxidermist, collector, osteolo- 
gist, sportsman, and traveler, in all that relates to the collecting 
and mounting of specimens, from the smallest insect to the 
largest group of mammals. The book is one that the young nat- 
uralist has long needed; as Mr. Hornaday says, “ Had justice 
been done, some one would have written this book ten years ago.” 
For the rapid and furious destruction of wild animals has made 
it already too late to collect many specimens, and fashion and sport 
are rapidly exterminating otherspecies. This handbook is admi- 
rably clear and simple in its directions, is illustrated by hundreds 
of explanatory cuts, and is handsomely printed and bound. Mr. 
Hornaday is a bit of a humorist in his way, and enlivens his in- 
structions constantly with such passages as this recipe for mount- 
ing the fish known asa ray: “The best way to mount a ray is 
to make a nice plaster cast of it, paint it, and then bury the 
accursed ray in a compost-heap.” | 


Jean de la Bréte’s pretty story, called in the original “ My 
Uncle and My Curé,” has been translated from the French 


under the title Ze Story of Reine, by Mrs. J. W. Davis. The. 


tale is a delightful specimen of innocent romance—witty without 
being silly, and lively without ever approaching indelicacy. The 
heroine is a sprightly and ingenuous young girl, brought up by 
ashe-dragon of an aunt in complete ignorance of everything that 


_ felates to love or to society, and suddenly plunged by accident 


into a brilliant circle of people of birth and social importance. 
Here she conducts herself with delicious maive¢é, and her adven- 
tures are amusing in a high degree. The chief character in the 
story beside the heroine is that of the curé, who is one of those 
gentle and lovable old French priests of the type that Halévy 
has made so pleasantly familiar. The translation is exceptionally 
well done. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


farming. By Richard K. Munkittrick. From time imme 

orial it has been the privilege and practice of the American 
humorist to laugh at the amateur farmer. But for the humorist 
to become a bucolic character, and then to laugh at himself, is 
something new under the heavens. Thisis what Mr. Munkittrick 
does, and we should be unkind not to laugh with him. This 
constant contributor to “ Puck” has a vein of his own, and his 
farming studies are in the best stratum of that vein. They are 
not uproarious, but gently pleasing, and nearer to nature than 
most extravaganzas of the kind. Mr. A. B. Frost furnishes 
many capital illustrations. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Fohn of Wycliffe, the Morning Star of the Reformation, 
by Emma H. Adams, is a pleasingly written sketch of the life of 


the great translator. It is, however, written in a somewhat » 


polemical and wholly uncritical spirit, which renders it useless for 
anything but a religious tract, for matters upon which the author 
dwells can hardly be supposed to interest young children, and 
the historical statements are not sufficiently exact to suit their 
— (Pacific Press Publishing Company, Oakland, Cal. 60 
cents.) 
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Literary Notes 


—Among the manuscripts left by the late Count von Moltke, 
Professor Felix Dahn, his biographer, has found a “ Confession 
of Faith.” The great Marshal affirms his belief in God and a 
future life. 

—The J. B. Lippincott Company announce that they will 
have ready a complete cheap edition of Prescott’s works, in five 
volumes, printed on fine paper, at the low price of $1 per vol- 
ume. Each volume will be sold separately. The notes will be 
by Mr. J. Foster Kirk. 


-—Roden Noel says of Browning, whom he knew well, that 


the superficial effusiveness of his talk about trivial things covered 
a profound reserve. ‘ Often,” he adds, “ Browning seemed to 
me to talk as he wrote, one sentence rather tripping up the other, 
as it were—with no end of hyphens and parentheses.” 

—Mr. Blackmore, the English novelist, ought to be more 
popular than ever with Americans. “ Anything more absurd,” 
he says, “than our novelistic portrait of the *‘ Yankee’ could 
scarcely be produced. I know many American gentlemen; 
not one of them differs from us, except that—as a rule—they 
are more intelligent.” 

—It appears that 1,118 novels were published in America in 
1890 as against 881 in England, the total number of books 
issued in the two countries being 4,559 and 4,414 respectively. 
But an expert in these matters contends that for every novel 
printed fifty are written; or, in other words, that 55,900 novels 
were written in America last year. The population of the 
United States is, in round numbers, 62,000,000. At this rate 
one in about every I1,000 persons writes a novel every year. 
Figures, however, are always deceptive, for of the 1,118 novels 
published certainly a large number are reprints of foreign books. 

—The first of the volumes to be brought out this fall in the 
‘“ Makers of America ” series, by Dodd, Mead & Co., is one by 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford. Other volumes to 
follow will be: Professor Thurston’s “ Robert Fulton;” Dr. 
George L. Walker’s “Thomas Hooker ;” William White” 
(Chaplain of the Continental Congress, Bishop of Pennsylvania, 


_etc.), by the Rev. Julius H. Ward, with an introduction by the 


Rev. Henry C. Potter; “Jean Baptiste Lemoine” (founder of 
New Orleans), by Grace King; “ Father Junipero Serra and the 
Franciscan Missions in California,” by John Gilmary Shea; 
“ Cotton Mather,” by Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard 
University; “ Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations,” by 
William Elliot Griffis; “Samuel Houston and the Annexation 
of Texas,” by Henry Bruce. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard’s new book, “ Story of a Classic 
Town,” which is a history of Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, 
and the most noted temperance town in the country, is already in 
the printer’s hands, and will be out some time during the month. 
These sketches were written two years ago for local papers, and 
recently summed up in this unique little volume. M. D. Kim- 
ball, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago, is the agent for its sale. 

—A clergyman happened to pick up for twopence at an Eng- 
lish book-stall the other day an old book, in which he found lying 
this characteristic letter written by Carlyle: 

CHELSEA, Nov. 19, 1853. 

Very well! Be “diligent in business, fervent in spirit” therefore, and let me 
have credit of you asa pupil! Remember always “The end of man is not a 
thought, but an action;’’ a series of manful, faithful actions (and of modest, 
silent, steadfast endurances withal), which make up worthily man’s life here 
below! With many good wishes and friendly regards, I remain always, yours 
truly, T. CARLYLE. 


Books Received 
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HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
The Epworth Hymnal, No. 2. 
Strong, James, S.T.D., LL.D. The Doctrine of a Future Life. 60 cts. 
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Westermarck, Edward. The History of Human Marriage. $4. 
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$2.60. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William Aldis Wright. Vol’ 
Roche, James Jeffrey. The Story of the Filibusters. $1.50. 
My Counsellor. Holy Scripture Arranged as Morning and Evening Medi- 
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Taylor, Lucy. “ Fritz” of Prussia. 
Everett-Green, Evelyn. Loyal Hearts. A Story of the Days of “Good Queen 
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Stalker, Rev. James. The Four Men. 
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The Outlook in Missions 


Reference ‘in the Outlook in Missions 
for July to the financial question in the ad- 
ministration of missionary societies gives 
interest to the freshest facts which are at 
hand concerning it, in connection with 
some of these organizations. Donations 
to the A. B. C. F. M. (Congregational For- 
eign Missionary Society in the United 
States) for the month of June, the last 
month reported, exceeded those of the cor- 
responding month a year ago by $11,300. 
The legacies received by the Society for 
that month were also advanced by $7,700. 
This has made the advance in its receipts 
for 1890-91 (ten months) over those of 
1889-90 (same ten months) nearly $95,000. 
Up to July 15 the contributions to the 
Board of Missions (foreign and Domestic) 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States were nearly $28,000 greater 
than the aggregate for the same period to 
July, 1890—the Society’s fiscal year run- 
ning from September 1. The statement 
is added that if this year is to close with- 
out a debt, $75,000 more must be received 
by August 31. We do not observe emi- 
nently cheering figures in the later returns 
of some other foreign missionary organiza- 
tions in this country, the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union closing its seventy- 
seventh anniversary meeting, in May last, 
witha debt of $61,000, although the receipts 
from donations in the last year were $31,- 
000 in excess of the previous year. The 
Presbyterian Foreign Board’s deficit for the 
year was $18,000 ($60,000 less, however, 


than that at last year’s opening), although” 


the receipts of the year were greater by 
$148,000 (inclusive of $43,000 especially 
contributed for the debt) than those of the 
next previous twelvemonth. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Society (Congregational) 
entered its current year with a debt of 
$50,000, and the American Missionary 
Association (Congregational society labor- 
ing with the colored race and the Indians 
in the United States), in its August maga- 
zine declares that unless the churches and 
benevolent givers come to its aid with 
greatly increased contributions, it must re- 
trench where retrenchment will be disaster. 
The same varying experience is report- 
ed by five English foreign missionary organi- 
zations, the grand total of receipts by the 
London Church Missionary Society for the 
past year being $1,238,673—-$75,000 more 
than last year—making a year, in this re- 
spect, unlike any other in the Society’s 
record. So the London Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel received $822,- 
000 last year, $130,000 more than in any 
previous year of a long history. But the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society (English) 
fell short of meeting its expenses for the 
year by $54,000, and, with previous defi- 
cits, is in arrears $100,000. The English 
Baptist Missionary Union, on the eve of 
its centenary celebration, reports a debt of 
$52,000. So the expenses of the London 
Missionary Society exceeded its income 
last year by $75,000. By drawing from 
certain funds the deficit at the year’s end 
was reduced to $38,000. 


It does not seem unreasonable to infer 
from such an exhibit that, as a whole, the 
Christian Church in America and in Great 
Britain is not yet dealing with the mission- 
ary enterprise in any thoroughly earnest 
and obedient way, commensurate with its 
opportunities and obligations. And the 
inquiry is not impertinent—How long could 
a secular enterprise conducted on the basis 
of frequent and acknowledged yearly def- 
icits be kept afloat in this or any country? 


The Christian Union 


That the missionary enterprise, so often 
subjected to these deficits, not only lives, 
but makes steady headway, is no insignifi- 
cant proof of its divine origin and sus- 
tenance. 

In this connection additional facts may 
be instanced, and it should be remem- 


bered that they are the normal result of 


appropriate missionary labor and training. 
The contrast they suggest between the 
converted Samoan spirit, and that widely 
prevalent among American Christians, is 
very sharp: “ The Samoan group of islands 
has a Christian population of 30,000. In 
the largest of the islands there are not fifty 
families that fail to observe family worship. 
Last year, besides supporting the Gospel 
at home, they sent a thank-offering, as 
their custom is, of £1,800to the parent 
missionary society of London, to help to 
carry the good news farther on. When a 
church member dies, they still keep his 
name on the books, and put a mark after 
it, denoting a word-picture which means: 
‘We cannot think of him as dead either to 
us or to the work. We shall give a con- 
tribution in his name, that the cause may 
not suffer by his removal hence.’ We 
don’t know,” says “ The Herald of Mission 
News,” “ if the tide of devotion and liberal- 
ity has reached as high a water-mark any- 
where the wide world over.” 

No consolidation of missionary periodi- 
cals appears probable at present in the 


Congregational denomination in the United 


States. The advantage secured by consoli- 
dating those of the Presbyterian Church is 
not regarded as conspicuous. The first 
numbers of two new missionary magazines 
in the Chinese language have lately been 
issued in China. Their titles, translated 
into English, are the “ Missionary Review ” 
and the “ Review of the Times.” These 
magazines are edited by the Rev. Dr. Y. J. 
Allen, a missionary, and are intended for 
the diffusion of Christian and secular in- 
formation among the Chinese, and for 
enlisting the Christian work of a large and 
influential native lay element. 


The monthly edition of “ The Home 
Missionary” (Congregational) last year was 
29,772 copies, a total of 357,000 copies for 
the year. This year it will be 30,000 copies 
each month, and this periodical stands 
easily at the head of the Protestant Home 
Missionary periodicals which come in our 
way, in its adaptation to the general /pur- 
pose of such publications—its recent im- 
provement being emphatic. One hun- 
dred and forty thousand copies is the sale, 
up to this date, of the Rev. Josiah Strong’s 
“ Our Country,” essentially a Home Mis- 
sionary publication, of which a new edi- 
tion is just issued with changes called for 
by the United States Census of 1890, and 
by the criticism and approval passed upon 
the first edition. 


Advance in the character of the mission- 
ary magazine in our day, spoken of last 
month in this Outlook, is finely illus- 
trated by the articles on “ The Miracles 
of Missions” current in the “ Missionary 
Review of the World,” from the pen of its 
editor, the Rev. A. T. Pierson. The paper 
on the “ Hawaiian Islands,”’ partly printed 
in this magazine for July, may be named 
in point. Apropos of this paper, we cite 
from “ Notes on the Hawaiian Islands ” 
in the August “ Missionary Herald :” We 
are glad to believe, from the reports that 
come to us, that there is a more hopeful 
outlook in relation to moral and religious 
influences at the islands. At the recent 
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meeting of the Hawaiian Evang); 
Association the Secretary’s report charac 
terizes the past year as one of recoy 
and advance. “The spirit of the old 
régime, antagonistic and demoralizing, ha, 
given place to a policy and methods in 
sympathy with all endeavors to eleya 
enlighten, and encourage the people in aij 
good enterprises.” 


Dr. Van Allen, of Madura, India, ove, 
date of April 29, wrote: “As a new mis. 
sionary here, I am much impressed and ep. 
couraged by the advance that Christianity 
is making in India. With the 13,000 native 
adherents in our own mission, when fifty. 
five years ago the country was wholly 
given up to paganism; with the more than 
40,000 adherents in the London Missiey 
just south of us, founded in 1804; and 
with the fact that India is honeycombed 
with missions—and, besides the hundreds 
of thousands of Christian adherents, there 
are myriads more who are, generation by 
generation, becoming better acquainted 
with Christianity and are friendly to it and 
are accepting it—I see a bright future for 
this country. It is a result of the faithful 
and unceasing preaching of the Gospel.” 


For an interesting and stimulating record 


_we heartily commend to our readers 


“The Story of the Coal Mine Mission,” 
by the Rev. James Hayes, of Coal Mine - 
Bluff, Ind., in the August “ Home Mis. 
sionary.” The mission is at Coal Bluf 
and at Perth, Ind., is three years old, and in 
its field confronts about two thousand coal 
miners, of whom there are 8,000 in the 
State. There are three churches now in 
the mission, a hundred church members, 
four hundred Sunday-school scholars, with 
church and parsonage property worth 
$4,500. Large congregations attend ser- 
vices, and the missionary has accomplished 
great things in the elevation of the two 
mining towns. 


The passage, by the British House of 
Commons, of the resolution declaring that 
the participation of the English Govern- 
ment in the opium traffic in India and 
China is morally indefensible was a sur- 
prise both to the friends and the foes of 
the measure. The wrong was so firmly 
intrenched that no one seems to have 
anticipated any success in the effort to 
have the traffic denounced by Parliament. 
The Government was on the wrong side, 
and so were the great newspapers. The 
vote in the House of Commons was 190 to 
160, and the resolution has already drawn 
the fire of its antagonists in the English 
periodicals, Sir James Fitzjames Stephens 
having the first place in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” for June with an article remark- 
able for its low plane of argument and for 
its general weakness. The bearing of the 
opium traffic upon Christian missions is 
too well known to call for animadversion. 


“Forty Years in Zululand” is the 
title of a fresh record of missionary work 
and environment, which will appear in a 
book of about three hundred pages, from 
the press of the Congregational Sunday- 


School and Publishing Society at Boston, 


Mass., during the ensuing fall. It charm 
ingly conserves the experience of the Rev. 
Josiah Tyler, a veteran missionary of the A. 
B. C. F. M., now resident at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., upon the field which it names. The Rev. 
Mr. Tyler is known to many readers of the 
Christian Union as a son of the late Bet 
nett Tyler, D.D., of Maine and Connectr 
cut. 
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uch 
endeavor to answer any question that 
Forks. But he makes these condi- 
: d address of the inquirer must 
Teach question~not for publication, but for 
ays give the number the paragraph re- 


. uestions and answers previously publis. 
ats only on one side of t 


The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, bat he’ 


; allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
“hall reply through the paper or throug 


4 The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 

t the desired information dyes not 

eter time In cases it take from 
ks to make an answer. 

| expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


3 “ How far can a crow see a piece of meat two 
inches square?” This question was asked recently 
by Mr. , Superintendent of Sunday- 
school, in an oral examination of the scholars, and 
grew out of the incident of Elijah being fed by the 
ravens. AS no one seemed to know the limit of a 
crow’s vision, Mr. — told us that if a piece of 
meat of the above dimensions was placed in an open 
space, and provided ‘there was nothing near to 
frighten the crow, the chances are that the bird would 
be almost certain to discover it even at the distance of 
a mileand ahalf away! Do you think John Bur- 
roughs would agree with this? Is not a crow’s sense 
of smell as keen as his sight? F. W. D. 


In reply to the above question I am glad 
to be able to present the following letter : 
I think the statement that a crow can probably see 
a piece of meat two inches square a mile and a half 


away greatly exaggerates the crow’s power of vision, 
The eye of the crow is not telescopic any more than 


’ isthat of man. The crow, like all other birds, sees 


very quickly and clearly what it concerns him to see. 
There is great discrimination in his eye. In winter 
put out any food for him upon the snow or upon a 
tree, and see how quickly he will find it out. Or, in 
summer, conceal yourself in the woods near his nest, 
and behold how quickly you are discovered. Let but 
your foot protude from under an overhanging rock 
and his sharp eye detects it. But I do not believe he 
could see a piece of meat two inches square any 
farther than I could. He might see it sooner, as he 
is looking for meat; he has meat in his mind, while 
Ihave something else. I do not believe he could see 
the meat, unless upon the snow, one-third of a mile 
away. What his powers of smell may be is very un- 
certain. All the winged creatures depend mainly 
upon the eye to disclose to them their food and their 
enemies, while the animals rely upon the sense of 
smell. The fox will not know you from a'stump if 
you sit still unless he gets your scent, but see how 
quickly a hawk or crow, or any other bird, will know 
you. When a hawk is hovering over a field looking 
for mice, his altitude is seldom more than a couple of 
hundred feet. Any boy could see the mouse from the 
same outlook. So withthe osprey when fishing. The 
eye sees easily what it is intent upon seeing, but, I 
repeat, the eye of the bird is not telescopic any more 
than is the human eye. JOHN BURROUGHS. 
West Park, N. Y. 


542. Will you kindly advise me as to the most re- 
munerative department in literary work? Suppose 
a young woman of a very moderate amount of talent 
and of considerable persistence ; she wishes to write, 
and can spend from three to five years in preparation. 
Toward what literary department could she most 
satisfactorily bend her energies ? H.G. .- 

It is impossible to give a categorical 
answer to such an inquiry. The most 
remunerative department of literature at 
present is undoubtedly the writing of short 
stories, but the story, in order to secure the 
highest remuneration, must be one of the 
first order. Literary work is not to be 
undertaken under any circumstances save 
as the result of a very strong conviction 
that one is called by his gifts and tastes to 
that special occupation, and it is to be 
undertaken then not in a commercial spirit. 
Whoever elects to live by any kind of art 
ought first to count the cost and to resolve 
to make whatever sacrifices are necessary. 
In other words, the first question ought to 
be, Am I called, in the right sense, to be a 


Writer? If that question is answered in 


the affirmative, the question of remunera- 
tion must be a secondary one, and may be 
left to take care of itself. A thoroughly 
competent person living by the pen may 
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live well, but must not hope for the great- 
est pecuniary rewards. 


374. Will you please answer this question: ‘* Wh 

has Rhode Island two capitals?” E. A. S. 

Rhode Island has two capitals because 
in old colonial times the State was made 
by a combination of two “ plantations,” as 
they were called in those days, both being 
independent of each other, but a part of the 
British colonial system in this country. 
When the two were combined into one 
State, the separate capitals were preserved, 
I presume, as a means of avoiding politi- 
cal jealousies, which are apt to interfere 
with complete political union in such 
cases. 

553. Would you be kind enough to settle the ques- 
tion whether the word “good,” as used in this sen- 
tence, ‘‘I am feeling good this morning,” is gram- 
matical, and also an adjective? My friend claimed 
it was not grammatical, and, if it was, as used there, 
it would be an adverb. R. H. H. 

If by “feeling good” you mean that 
you are in a righteous frame of mind, the 
sentence is correct; if you refer to the 
state of your health, you pervert the ad- 
jective good by giving it a meaning which 
it does not possess. 


560. Who rules the country between Anam, Siam, 
and Burmah in Farther India marked Loas on maps 
of 1885? If it is not independent, to what country 
does it belong ? F. M. E. 

I am under the impression that it is no 
longer a separate province, but has been 
merged in Burmah. Consult Black’s Atlas, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. | 


575. If you had a boy in school or college, and he 
had a fancy to learn “shorthand,” what system 
would your reporters recommend as the best—com- 
bining speed and legibility? I learned the o/d Pitman, 
years ago, and am sure there must be vast improve- 
ment in Pitman or some other. LA. F, 

The stenographers in The Christian 
Union office represent a number of short- 
hand systems, and therefore are of vary- 
ing opinions. If you learned the old 
Isaac Pitman system, why not have your 
son study the Benn Pitman, which is a 
leading system, and one of the most legi- 
ble? I am sure he will find a knowledge 
of shorthand very useful in attending 
college lectures. 


570. Will Uncle Peter give me any information 
which he may be able to obtain about Jane Goodwin 
Austin, author of Standish of Standish”? Sheisa 
sister of John Goodwin, author of the “ Pilgrim 
Republic.” 5. 1. 

Jane Goodwin Austin is an American 
writer who has but lately attained any 
note, and there are no sketches of her in 
the encyclopedias. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston, publish the book named 
above, and also her “Dr. Le _ Baron’s 
Daughter,” a tale of Plymouth in colonial 
times. 


562. Will you kindly explain the picture now sold 
in so many stores, called “‘Christ or Diana?” A 
beautiful maiden stands in the foreground, choosing 
between jewels and a book. G. 'T. 

In Ephesus in Asia Minor there was a 
statue of Diana supposed to have fallen 
from the sky, and she was worshiped as 
the patron goddess of the city. You remera- 
ber the account in the Acts—how, when 
Paul tried to teach there, the people would 
not hear him, but cried, “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!” The picture of which 
you speak must represent, I think, one of 
those Greek maidens hesitating between 
the faith of her fathers and the teaching 
of the Apostles. 


528. Can Uncle Peter kindly give me any informa- 
tion as to the origin of the blue glass craze which was 
so in vogue a few years ago? N. S. G. 


A broken window-pane in a greenhouse 
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where grapes were growing was replaced 
by a piece of blue glass. A bunch of 
grapes growing under it flourished and 
grew so beautifully that the blue glass was 
supposed to possess wonderful properties. 


491. (2) How can I preserve the moths I am collect- 
ing from other moths and from decay? (6) Why is 
it that in the Museum of Natural History the illus- 
trations showing the leaf, blossom, and fruit of the 
different trees are so arranged that they cannot . 
readily be compared with the bark and geographical 
distribution of their respective species? For example, 
over the case of oak trunks will be hung perhaps 
illustrations of leaf and fruit of elm or ash, and soon 
through the whole collections. (c) What is the signifi- 
cation of the two little cross-lines in Ib and in the 
English sign £? 


(2) To insure moths against decay and 
against the attacks of insects, thoroughly 
dry each specimen before placing it in the 
cabinet. Keep the specimens in close- 
fitting drawers lined with paper. In each 
drawer place a little crude creosote or 
naphthaline. (6) A _ correspondent to 
whom I referred this question writes: In 
relation to the query regarding the manner 
of exhibiting the illustrations of the leaf, 
blossom, and fruit of the different trees in 
the Wood Hall of the American Museum 
of Natural History, Mr. John H. Winser 
says: “ The arrangement referred to was- 
only temporary. It was done in order to 
determine the amount of space required to- 
display the illustrations, and had no refer- 
ence to the permanent arrangement.” (c) 
The more general form of writing the let- 
ter is with a single cross. The L is an 
abbreviation for the Latin /zdva, a pound, 
and the cross is a conventional sign to 
distinguish it in writing from the capital 


561. I am twenty-four years of age, and a college 
graduate. I have taught several years, and, after 
trying different grades of work, have been advised by 
those who have seen my work to seek a high school 
position if I continue to teach. Iam not at present 
fitted for a specialist in that work, but would like to 
become one. I have decided not to take up natural 
science as a specialty. In the languages I have stud- 
ied German by the Natural Method and Latin by the 
unnatural method. I am fond of literature, theology, 
and sociology, but when I studied psychology did 


a 


not seem to understand it very well. In math - 
ics I was a good student in algebra, geometry, and 
plane trigonometry, and have taught algebra success- 
fully. Among these branches which I have mentioned 
it is not easy for me to decide, and I write to you to 
ask if you can find for me for which of these there is 
the greatest demand in high school, academy, or 
seminary. M. G. 

In choosing a specialty you should select. 
a study for which you have a liking and in 
which you have some ability. Of the 
branches you mention I should be inclined 
to advise you to elect either literature or 
mathematics. German should not be 
taught by an American. In many schools 
Latin and mathematics are taught by the 
same person, but I would not advise you 
to make a specialty of Latin alone without 
Greek. Good teachers of mathematics are 
rare. For them to understand and grasp 
problems easily and quickly is not suffi- 
cient; they must be able to make others 
understand them. If you have already 
taught algebra successfully, that is a good 
beginning. One of the best mathemati- 
cians I have ever known of failed as a 
teacher because he could not enter into 
the difficulties of his pupils. 


376. Will you kindly inform me of some self-teach- 
ing method for improving my penmanship, and 
where the same may be obtained, and oblige 

F. E. G. 
You already possess the first requisite 
of handwriting—legibility. For further 
practice “ Gaskell’s Compendium,” which 
you will find at any stationer’s, will prob- 
ably be useful. ‘ 
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Christian Endeavor Topic. 


Seeking the Best Things 


In order to seck the best we must know 
the best, else, like children, we shall gather 
pyrites for gold, or, like savages, barter 
things of worth for colored glass and tinsel. 
Among the poetic conceits of the ancient 
classics is one which represents the oars- 
man, Charon, as being greatly puzzled at 
the behavior of those he ferries across the 
river Styx, for there are so many of them, 
and they go bewailing their fate, and in so 
much unhappiness andremorse. Atlength 
he obtains permission to go to the upper 
world to satisfy his curiosity. From the 
top of a high mountain he looks down upon 
the cities of men, their palaces and mar- 
ket-places. As he goes back to his work 
he says, ‘“‘ Why, all these people are spend- 
ing their time in just building birds’ nests. 
No wonder they fail and are ashamed !” 
With divine insight Jesus pictures the rich 
man storing his treasures for his own com- 
fort, and the swift coming of the condemna- 
tion : “ Thou foolish one, this night is thy 
soul required of thee; and the things 
which thou hast prepared, whose shall they 
be?” More other-worldliness of vision 
would give us new ideas of comparative 
worth. 

Not that worldly goods and honor and 
power are to be disregarded, but when to 
reach them we must cross some command 
of God, then they must be to us as noth- 
ing. Moses accounting the reproach of 
‘Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt, Solomon asking for wisdom rather 
than riches and honor, St. Paul counting 
all things loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus, estimated the 
world’s gifts at their true value. 

We must seek the best in order to gain 
it. It will not fall into our hands, and it 
must be sought with diligence. We can- 
not hold the poorest and the best at the 
same time. The buried treasure could 
be bought only at the cost of all that the 
man valued before. The pearl of great 
price was purchasable only with the money 
gained from the sale of all smaller, meaner 


gems. 


The writer of the Book of Proverbs 
earnestly entreats all to seek wisdom as 
the thing of greatest value, worth all hard- 
ship, all self-denial. But where shall we 
Jook for the true wisdom? St. Paul says, 
‘In Christ are allthe treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge hidden.” Love is “the 
greatest thing in the world,” but we can 
jearn to love only of Christ, the love of 
God incarnate. Christ, then, is the true 


object of search. 


And yet, after all our seeking, it is of 
God’s grace that we receive the best— 
Christlikeness. A_ recently published 
poem by Harriet Prescott Spofford beau- 
tifully illustrates this truth. She pictures 
two vases at the potter’s; one a marvel of 
artistic beauty, the other a rude jar of 
common earthenware. The one is bought 
by a prince, at a great price, to adorn his 
palace; the other is bought by a vender 
of perfumes for a penny. But he fills it 
‘with attar, and soon every particle of its 
substance has partaken of the sweetness, 
so that long afterward, even when emptied 
and broken, every smallest fragment is 
fragrant. Christ in us is our hope of 
glory. The best of earth has beauty and 
grace because God made it so. Seek, 
then, the best of earth’s treasures—its 
wisdom, its honor, and its glory. Seek for 
the best of character, for its supreme excel- 


lence—love. But know that all seeking will 
be vain, if you seek elsewhere than at the 
cross of Christ. Only in the light of that 
cross can earthly gold gain its true luster. 
Only as it is linked with the name of 
Christ is any honor or glory worth the 
holding. Only as love shines with the 
glow of sacrifice is it worthy the name. 
Seek Christ, then; hold Christ as the first 
and best. And when the Christ we have 


sought with our whole heart shall enter in | 


and take possession, our life will receive 
its true glory, and even in the fragments 
of a broken life, as men view it, the Christ 
will be made manifest. 


References: Deut. iv., 29; Ps. xxvii., 4, 


5—xlii., 1, 2—Ixiii., 1, 2—Ixxxiv., 2—cv., 
4; Prov. ii., 3-5—viii., 17-21, 35—xi., 27 
—xxili., 4, 5; Ecc. v., 10-12; Matt. vii., 
7, 8—xix., 20, 21; Luke xii. 15-21— 
XVil., 33—xviii., 24, 25; John i., 37, 38— 
iv., 13-15—xii., 20, 21; Rom. ii., 6-11; 
Phil. ‘Hii., 7-14; Col. ii., 2, 3—1ii., 1, 2; 
Heb. xi., 8-10, 14-16, 24-26; 2 Pet. i, 
8-I1. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. xiii., 44-46; 
(2) Matt. vii., 7-11 ; (3) Mark viii., 34-37 ; 
(4) Matt. vi., 19-34; (5) Phil. iii., 7-14; 
(6) 2 Pet. i, 1-11; (7) John vi., 27; 1 
Kings iii., 11-13. 


Correspondence 


Not a Fiction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Allow me to call your attention to an 
item in “ Fact and Rumor,” on page 210 
in your issue of July 25. You express 
disbelief that the epitaph— 

Mary Ann lies here to rest, 
With her head on Abraham’s breast. 
It is very nice for Mary Ann, 
But rather tough on Abraham— 
is really engraved on a tombstone. But I 
think I can safely say that it is authentic, 
though I never saw it. 

A relative of mine found it in Milford, 
Conn., on an old tombstone, dated some 
time in the last century. She copied it, 
knowing that if she trusted to memory she 
would never be believed as giving it exact. 
Another epitaph copied at the same time 
and place is as follows, I believe; but I 
am quoting from memory : 

Here lies the body of Jane Brent, 

She kicked up her heels and away she went. 
Truly, “ Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
for I hardly think the “facetious imag- 
ination of a modern newspaper man” 
could equal these two ancient epitaphs. 

C. L. TAYLOR. 
KELLOGGSVILLE, N. Y. 


—Ex-Senator Ingalls tells a Chicago 
reporter that he is really and truly out of 
politics, and is not even watching the 
course of events. He is quite absorbed in 
agriculture. 

—Whittier’s bodily infirmities have, the 
“ Critic ” reports, reached a point where he 
feels obliged to abandon his daily walks, 
except about his own grounds. He can- 
not endure the fatigue of driving, and his 
hearing has so far failed that it is with 
difficulty he can converse. This also pre- 
vents his attending church any more. 


TO COLORADO VIA BURLINGTON ROUTE 
ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 

Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 p.m. the next day. 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 
All railways from the East connect with these trains 
and with similar trains via Burlington Route to Den- 
ver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 p.M., St. Louis at 8:1 
P.M., and Peoria at 3:20 P.M. and 8:00 P.M. A 
trains —- Tourist tickets are now on sale, and 
can be had of ticket agents of all roads and at Bur- 
lington Route depots in Chicago, St. 
Louis. There is no better place than Colorado for 
those seeking rest and pleasure. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Of Taki 1 Book 
there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best : 


The Story of a Musical Life, a, 
Antomaganey by Geo, F. Root. Cloth, $1.26, 
Gospe ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel So; 
book by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins, ».° 
by mail. Musical eyes. A system ye 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti. 
cising music. y A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standar 
method for this favorite instrument. By F, w 
her $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. ‘he best collection of its kind ever. 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore o 
Harvard College. 

Florens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Cap. 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow ang - 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esay, 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell ang 
Geo. F. Root. socents. 

Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 


of price. 
VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ yp). 
bee Organists. Price 15cts.; $1.50 a 


Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
~-—PUBLISHED BY—— 


JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. 4th &t.. 18 E. 16th 
CINCINNATI, 0. N 


NOW READY! 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


IRA D. 
JAS. McGRANAHAN GEO. C. STEBBINS 
231 HYMNS 
PRICE, $30 PER roo COPIES 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN C0 


6 E. oth St., New York. 
t Randolph St., Chicago, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 W. ath St., Cincinnati. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Studien und Plaudereien |. 
Studien und Plandereien Il. 


An adult who, at the outset, knows no German, can read 
the first book through to the end without the help of dic. 
tionary er grammar. The second volume continues and 
broadens the work begun inthe first. ‘* What a charming 
book you have made of it.”,—Prof. Bacher, of Harvard. 
These books are now in their fifteenth and ninth editions 
respectively, and in use in hundreds of schools. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, are the publishers. 


Gospel Commentary 


narrative, accompanied by 1300 Notes, orig- 
inal and selected from 340 Authors, by 


J. R. GILMORE and LYMAN ABBOTT 


One of the completest and most serviceable tools for ready 
reference to pax gest of the Evangelists that has ever been 
issued. Full accurate Indexes. 840 pp., Crown 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, $1.50. 
*,* Of booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 
EB The only Annotated Consolidated Gospels published. 


For an hing either by 


Beecher send to his long-time Pub- 
| Books | 


New York City. 


— 


Cleanfast Black Stockin | 


STRONGEST: AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. Silk finish. 


RETAIL BRANCHES: 
2W. path St. New York. 


7 Euclid Ave. Cleveland. 

66 W. ath St., Cincinnati. 
Send For Price List. 

THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Bluff Point, N. Y. The Hotel Champlain and 
jts Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Bedford Mineral Springs, Pa. Scenery, Cli- 
mate, and Surroundings of a Celebrated 
Mountain Resort. Bedford Springs Hotel. 

8 pages, illustrated. - 

Childwold (the Adirondacks, N. Y.), A Descrip- 
tion of; also Childwold Park House and 
Cottage. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Iowa, Amid the Inland Seas of: A Midsum- 
mer Paradise. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Oconomowoc, Wis. Draper Hall, a Summer 
Hotel. 

Sparta, N. J. The Highland House; Health- 
fulness of Location; Scenery and Lakes. 
24 pages. 

Summer-Land, In Brightest. Issued by the Old 
Colony Railroad and Fall River Line. 108 
pages, illustrated. 

Stony Creek, Conn. Shoshone Inn, Its Lo- 
cation and Attractions. 8 pages, _illus- 
trated. 

Summer Haunts and Winter- Retreats, and 
How to Reach Them. 40 pages, illus- 
trated. | | 

Woodmont, Conn. A _ Description of the 
Bonsilene. 8 pages. 


SUMMER HOMES 


California 


‘OUR ITALY” | 
Is what CHARLES DupLEY WARNER calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 


Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
DEL, CORONADO 
est seaside resort hotel in th ld, h t pub- 
lar and which will be sent, tpald, upon a application 


to the Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Maine 


GRAN D CENTRAL 


Bar Maine 


or week at reasonable yates, Season rate fami- 
. roprietor. 


PORTLAND HARBOR 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, with 
lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the distance. 
Steamer from Portland twice daily. New Stone Wharf. 


Price, $4,000. 
| Address B. F. STEVEN 
Box 37, Station D, New Vork City. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert ishend Seal Harbor, Maine. Address 
YMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


New Hampshire 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, - - 


June 16, 1891. 
One of the most charming and picturesque situations in 
the whole mountain regi ion, overlooking Asquam es. 
ted near St. Peter’s-in-the-Mount Episcopal Church. 


Fey u rates for June. Send for Illustrated and Descrip- 


LEON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
eaves Boston daily at 9:15°A.M., direct to the Oceanic. 
Send for illustrated 


O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


_ LITTLETON, N. H.: THE MAPLES 


of the Presiden tial and F Franconia ranges, Vi With, 
n 
furnaceheat. Send for dreular VouNG & cor" 


Holderness, N. H. 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 
Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
| Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. Your Vacation can 


be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


New Hampshire 


Pennsylvania 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. H. 


Season of 18 ns June 13, and closes October r. 
This elegant hot be , Situated es among the hills of New 
ampshire, is pon one hour and twenty-six minutes’ ride 


from Boston. 


Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 


New York 


IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
SURF HOTEL 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; : sailing. & fishing. and 
bathing in bay and ocean. Access via L , from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P. oy 


ON SENECA LAKE 
POINT LORS. POINT, N. ys 
(near Watkins Glen. uitoes, no malari 
good livery; a first-class orchestra; weekly hops. Table 
and service unsurpassed ; transient, $2 per day and up- 
Special rates for families. 

Address HARRISON S. DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 

on Seneca Lake, pos Point, N. Y. 


PARADISE HOME “ie 
treatment; 40 minutes out Harlem R. R.; 


altitude 300 feet, forest trees, spring water, 
wood fires, steam heat, water closets, bat 


DR. CLIFT, 109 East 18th St. N.Y. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 


and iron waters. Cuzs neue pasted. for illus- 
De pamphict. WM. GWELL. Manager, 


Virginia 
LURAY INN 


Freep. W. EVAns, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


FAMousS LURAY CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 
the famous natural wonder, one of the test of 
nature’s creations, in the very, — of the BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surreund by grand d and majestic for- 
ests, and in-the midst of = ealing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
rood roa all tyains, day or night. Dis- 
over good PEYTON, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
‘ resh milk ables Tr 


Walter's Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 
free. Address 

ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 


TOURS 


EGYPT and PALESTINE 


Cook’s Select Fall ty sails the steamer 
**City of New York” Sept. 2d ere are a few 
vacant, for which immediate application is necessary. 


Thos. Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New York 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 


neapolis, Council Biuffs, Qmaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portiand. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARs 


Between Chicago, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G. P.andT.A. 
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The Union 


August, 1891 


Financial 


Although the Treasury is reported to 
have accumulated funds during the past 
week, there is no diminution in the volume 
of loanable balances on the money market 
here. The purchases of silver bullion 
have been large this week, much larger 
than the weekly proportion of the month’s 
required purchases, and these large crea- 
tions of new money have probably served 
to counteract any increase of Treasury 
reserves. It remains that call money is at 
1% to 2 per cent. for the whole week. 
With the bulk of money loaning from day 
to day at 1% per cent., this figure hardly 
pays for the trouble of handling. The 
payments made by the various corpora- 
tions on the first of August in behalf of 
dividend and interest accounts must have 
aggregated $22,000,000 to $25,000,000, 
and, in the absence of any great activity in 
the investment markets, it is probable that 
these funds have drifted back into bank 
balances, and are again being used in the 
loan market. While some money is going 
West, the amount is limited, due to the 
large reserve of the Western banks at the 
centers, much larger than a year ago; and 
what has gone from us in this channel has 
perhaps been nearly or quite counter- 
balanced by the general near-by drift of 
funds to the Eastern centers. The ship- 
ments of gold have definitely and finally 
ceased, and the heavy decline in sterling 
exchange is so marked as to suggesta 
near approach to the period when a return 
movement will be in order. Quotations 
for sight exchange are now down to within 
1% per cent. of this movement—that is, 
when gold may be returned without loss. 
Some fifteen millions gold went out on 
contracts this season, which call for its 
return about the twenty-third of this 
month, or at least the larger part of 
it. This early heaviness in_ sterling 
bills is due, this year, to the urgent 
and competitive demand for our bread- 
stuffs all over Europe, which has resulted 
in starting an export movement in 
wheat that is really something phenomenal. 
The arrivals from the winter wheat sections 
of the new crop at Chicago, and the 
heavy volumes continually arriving at the 
seaboard, together with the great demand 
for ocean freights at unusually high rates, 
are all evidences that the European mar- 
kets do not intend to delay this year in the 
replenishment of their breadstuff hoards. 
Probably this is due to the fact that Rus- 
sia has given early warning that her crop 
is a failure, and that she cannot be counted 
on to furnish any cereals for export; and 
this is undoubtedly true ; almost a famine 
is reported even thus early in some parts of 
Russia. We may, therefore, look for a 
steady flow of breadstuffs from this time 
on, to the seaboard, for export. The bulk 
of our exports this year will probably be in 
proportion to the enormous crop awarded 
us. The largest crop of wheat—winter 
and spring—which this country ever raised 
before this year aggregated. 512,000,000 
bushels ; a minimum estimate of the crops 
for this season has placed the winter 
wheat crop this year at 400,000,000 bush- 
els, and the spring crop at 185,000,000; 
the maximum estimate has placed the two 
crops at 700,000,000 bushels; the best in- 
formed sources have made the figure of 
650,000,000 bushels as representing what 
will probably prove to be the fact. These 
figures would leave us nearly 300,000,000 
bushels for export, and it is asserted that 
every bushel of this will be needed of 
us. We can get at some idea of the great 
wealth that will be added to our country 


by such a foreign movement. The corn 
crop gives good promise; the August 
weather is giving out a heat that is 
just what is needed to growcorn. This 
crop is also very important, for it must 
furnish what is wanted in the shape of 
meats and pork for foreign markets. We 
have got to feed the world more than ever 
this year, and corn is a big factor in doing 
this. Later we may make some reason- 
able estimates of the corn crop, but not 
now. One fact is sure, and that is a 
great addition to the acreage in corn this 
year, which ought to insure, even with a 
moderate yield per acre, a crop equal to 
the 1889 yield, which aggregated about 
2,200,000,000 bushels. With this crop in 
1889, we exported more corn than we had 
ever before exported in any two years 
together; and undoubtedly a large foreign 
shipment of corn during the next twelve 
months will be a special feature in our 
international trade statistics. We can 
point to the earnings of railways during 
the past month as confirming the often- 
repeated conviction expressed in these 
columns for some time back, that this 
year will witness a great increase in rail- 
way revenues. During the past week— 
the last week in July—the returns reflect a 
percentage of increase not witnessed for 
twelve months, and on most of the roads 
in the Southwest and West. The Wabash 
road returns $50,000 increase for the 
week; the Atchison, $125,000; St. Paul, 
$67,000; Great Northern, $78,000 for the 
month; Omaha, $93,000; Hocking Val- 
ley, $44,000 ; Chesapeake and Ohio, $11 4,- 
000; Rock Island, $130,000. These rep- 
resentative roads are examples of the 
others, and are but the promise of greater 
fulfillments. 

The stock market has, on the whole, 
been strong for the week—with exceptions. 
The Union Pacific Company has had a 
large floating debt, caused by its purchase, 
over a year ago, of the Oregon Navigation 
Company’s shares, in order to obtain control 
of that property. The purpose of the com- 
pany was to negotiate a loan to cover this 
indebtedness, but the markets did not 
admit of such a negotiation, and have 
not since. Owing to this large floating 
debt of some $8,000,000 or more, stories 
were circulated that the company was 
going into the hands of a receiver; these 
stories were wholly false, but they served 
the purpose of their inventors, that is, to 
put the stock down in the market; the 
decline for the past ten days has reached 
about 6 per cent., a part of which has 
since been recovered. The floating debt 
has been provided for by a syndicate com- 
posed of the directors for three years. 
The plan was formulated and confirmed 
during the past week—hence another 
element of depression has been removed. 
We think we see in the present outlook 
of the share market a change for the 
better; the tone has distinctly improved, 
with an intimation of higher prices in the 
near future. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


$1,479,000 
Legal tender, decrease.............. 555,000 
Deposits, 

Reserve, 1,060, 500 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 

banks at $18,420,850. Last year at this 

date their surplus reserve was $1,286,000. 
WALL STREET. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes Delicious Lemonade 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or 
cold water, and sweetened to the ta-te, will 
be found refreshing and invigorating. 


FINANCIAL 15 
DIGNITY AND HONoR g 
A GREAT INSURANCE COMPANY yy. de 
WILLING TO PROFIT AT ANOTHER’s fo 
EXPENSE. 
Frequently during the publication of the rf 
sensational attacks upon the New York 
Life Insurance Company the assertion was " 
made that the other leading life insurance la 
companies—or some of them—were insti. 
gating said attacks. Those familiar with lt 
the managers of these great corporations k 
were loth to believe that they would ep. p 
gage in such a mischievous work. A re. +] 
cent communication from the Mutual Life 4 


office, signed by the Vice-President, R. A. 
Granniss, and addressed to the general 
agents of the company, is fair evidence 
that the Mutual Life is not concerned in 
this “unholy warfare.” 

The communication contains the follow- 
ing: “In communicating with your agents 
as the necessity arises, please address to 
each one a personal letter requesting him 
to refrain from making any attacks upon 
other life insurance companies, to confine 
himself to maintaining the reputation of 
the Mutual Life for the strictest honesty 
in integrity of management, and by so 
doing to uphold and dignify the general 
business of life insurance. By doing this 
your agents will be able to secure more 
business for this company, and at the 
same time tend to strengthen the conf:- 
dence of the community in well-managed 
institutions.” 

There is wisdom in “ dignifying the ger- 
eral business of life insurance,” and in 
strengthening “ the confidence of the com- 
munity in well-managed institutions,” and 
every life insurance agent should delight 
in so doing.— The Fournal of Finance. 


“Safe Investments, 


How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Teast Go. 


Please mention The Christian Union: 


S. F. Jayne 8 Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
_ Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
- APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Tw -third Street and 
| 39 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 
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-FINANCIA 


There is widespread confi- 
Jence in sending money West 
for investment. There is also 
much distrust. Perhaps some 
of the confidence may be rather 
blind; and some of ‘the distrust 
may be due to want of particu- 
lar information. 

A primer on the subject, pub- 
lished and sent free by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany, will open one’s eyes to 


the avoidable dangers as well 


as the safeguards. 


Tue Kansas CiTy INVESTMENT CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 

Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
Capital authorized, . .. . . $4,000,000 00 
Paid in (Cash), ....-e++-+ 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 830,396 67 

s Company solicits corre d 

uys and negotiates Municipal, Rail 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation 

Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and:Treas. 


OFFICES: 
¢w York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St 
Phila., 4th’ & Chestnut St. s City, Missouri. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - = - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured - 
Posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Gia. 
ny of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
vat in hee Executors, etc., can in- 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


- Broad Street. 


Texas Loansan« Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union; Wat- 
son & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; Third National 
Bank. San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; 
>an Antonio National Bank. Edinburgh, Scotland: 
The Scottish-American Mortgage Co., Limited. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


Arcadia GulfCoast 
& LakelandR. R. 


Authorized Capital Stock 
$1,500,C00. 


Incorporated by Special Act of the 
Florida Legislature, approved by the 
Governor May 13, 1891. 


OFFICES: 


88 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
De Soto Co., Bank Bldg., Arcadia, Fla. 


The Road will begin at Lakeland, connecting 
with ali Nurthern and Western trunk lines, thence 
to Arcadia, from there to deep water on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and will be the only standard 
gauge, steel railroad in South Florida. 

Its total length, tnciudinmg branches, will be 200 
miles, and it will afford the only facilities on that 
coast for leading ocean steamers. 

The country traversed by this road fs the well- 
known Phosphate District of Florida, and the 
Phosphate Companies promise to ship daily by the 
new Koad, one thousand six huudred tons of Phos- 
phate, exclusive of other freight, building materi- 
als, etc., constantly required by them. 

The Road will open up new Phosphate fields, 
and new companies, now forming, some already 
formed and awaiting for transportation facilitie 
will furnish additional business for the Road an 
augment its income. Passenger traffic will be large 
and profitabie. 

Shipments of oranges, vegetables, etc., will be 
a? and a good general freight business is as- 

ured, 

The Phosphate traffic alone will 
pay the entire operating expenses 
of the Road, besides earning divi- 

ds of not less than 15 per cent. 
per annum for the stockholders. 

The incorporators of the A. G. C. & L. R. R. Co- 
have for many years had husiness interests in 
South Flic rida, and know that the building of this 
Road is a necessiiy. It is intended tocomplete the 
road within one year; work is now in progress on 
three sections. 

The State of Florida, owing to abuses in the 
past. h’s for years refused land grants for rail- 
road building; but the incorporators of this road 
were so wel and favorably Kuown that the Legis- 
lature six (6) square miles, 

€., 3,840 acres of for every mile of road built; 
in addition, the company holds warranty deeds for 
other lands, at a con‘ervative estimate worth one 
ard one half million dullars. The rich level 
soil offers an excellent road-ved; there are no en- 
gineering difficulties to be overcome, and the ex- 
pense Cf buildirg will be less than that of any road 
as yet constructed. 

The company offers one-third of 
the capital stock, or 5,000 shares, 
at its par value, $100 per share. 
Each stockholder will have the priv- 
tlege of exchanging his stock for 
land at the company’s list prices at 
any time after two years from the 
date of the issue of the stock 

Stock is now ready for delivery, and copies of 
the act of incorporation and other information 
will be furni:hed upon application at the Boston 


offices. 
ae of phosphates can be seen at the com- 


LARGE BONU 


will be offered early subscribers to the 
on opening up for traffic of the first section 
of the Road details of which will be made known on 
application to 


ANTHONY PETERS, President. 


re) First Mortgage coai1s and Hirt 
Crade Investment Securitis:.. 
Absolutely safe. Interest payable semi anni 
ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Taco 
AND is growing : apidly, and is in the richest. 
re) tion of the Northwest. Write for ful’ i) 
formation to Tacoma 
Savings Bank, Tacoma. Wash 


INVESTMENT 


Send for particulars of a high-class industrial security, 
paying fifteen ner cent. per annum. Thorou inverter 
highest references. P. O. Box 757, - 

-Iphia, Pa. 


Baron Liebig 


The great chemist, pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Platte cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to any 
made of cattle grown in Europe or else- 


where. He authorized the use o 
His as the 
well-known trade mark 
signature of 
LIEBIG Extract 
COMPANY ’S | of Beef 
Economie Cookery 


Fall Dress Goods 
for 1891 


We shall exhibit this week a 
varied line of medium and rich 
dress goods, being the initial 
opening in this department. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


~ 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each wor 


in excess of thirty. | 

R SALE OR EXCHANGE larg e residence 

N. ¥. Double lot; well fruited; part can 

or pro 

Vo. chine OW NER, P 85 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED~— Young lady desires position for the fall. 
Has taught to go Wen or Somh 
i or family; is wi 
Best testimonials Address Miss F. I. B., Central Val- 
ey, N. Y. 
WANTED-—By a young woman, a position as secre- 
tary, or as teacher fn a School or. family. Can teach Eng- 
lish branches, German, and music. References. Address 
A. B. C., No. 9,823, care Christian Union. 


A MOTHERLESS GIRL of twelve years or more 

with com have a home, 

i i serving as companion | boy. 
Address Noo 825, Christian Union Office, N. Y. City. 


WANTED-— About Oct. 1, 1891,asituation by mother 
and daughter together. Mother as housekeeper or nurse 
to infant or invalid; tg young 
dren or as secretary. st of reference as to c n 
ability. Distance no object. Address Box 95, York Vil- 

e. 


lage, 
FOR SALE —At Aiken, S. C., the and pleasant 
Home for twenty years Ex. 
tation. rare 0 uni essfu 
business in this the best of ienates. Address Westview, 
en, S. C. 
A FAMILY OF FOUR adults or less can secure 
ofa of a near Contras 
i t or the care of the w board 
ofa family of three. Address T. A., No. 9,738, Christian 
Union Office. 
TEACHER— A lady with ten years’ experience wishes 
to teach academic course in school or private family. _ Has 
special success in mathematics, using original methods. 
Elementary German and music if required. °F or references 
address H. S. A., Lock Drawer P, Poughkeepsie, N. 
PARTIES OUT OF TOWN for the summer can 
order home-made jellies, Jame. preserves. and pickles from 
Mrs. BESSIE ROBINSON, No. 301 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn. ers taken and filled at any time during the 
season. Please send for , with prices. 
TUTORING WANTED by successful teacher, 


using modern methods. Has popes now 
ti 


No objection to travel. 
owing town. EUGENE W. LYTTLE, 
/nion. 


WANTED ~— A position of trust as companion to elderl 
lady or invalid, or to take care of children, or as “general 
housekeeper. References exchanged. Address A., No. 
9,842, Christian Union Office. 

TED —Teacher for boys’ school. A true gen- 
tleman, well educated, with successful experience in man- 
agement of ae Sony i Address, with refer- 
ences, JULIUS H. PRATT, Jr., Milwaukee Academy, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER, with much 
experience, wishing to go North for one or two months, to 
have a change of climate, would be glad to hear of a posi- 
tion as companion or mother’s help; would endeavor to 
make herse generally useful, by assisting in the care of 

ving change of climate, compensation , - 
est references. Address SUE ELLIS WILLES, 
Madison Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 


A LADY wishes a ition as private toa 
Box 78, Madison, Conn. 


St, 1897 | 
Is the name whichiwe 
ask vou fo remember 
when about-te purchase 
an Organ. = 
— 


; 
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The Christian Union 


The Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “Nature ts the true tdealtst.’— 


Educational Number 


The next issue of The Christian Union 
will be its annual Educational Number. 
Both in its reading matter and in its adver- 
tising columns there will be much to inter- 
est teachers, college professors, proprietors 
of schools, parents confronted practically 
with the educational question in their own 
homes, and, indeed, the whole body of 
those who have to do with educational mat- 
ters. Among the articles which will have 
special relation to these topics will be papers 
by ex-President Andrew D. White, Professor 
Francis H. Stoddard, of the University 
of the City of New York, and Principal 
H. P. Warren, of the Albany Academy, 
who will discuss from different standpoints 
the general subject of the Co-ordination 
of Higher and Lower Education, pointing 
out the relations which should exist between 
grammar school, high school, college, 
and university ; a graphic map or diagram 
by Mr. F. W. Hewes (similar in its gen- 
eral character to that on Immigration lately 
printed in this paper) dealing with Public 
School Enrollment, with explanatory notes 
which bring out some surprising facts in 
regard to the recent history of education 
in the South; a description of what the 
“True Kindergarten ” should be by Grace 
C. Kempton; and a paper on “ The Family 
and Modern Civilization” by Maria Upton 
Drake. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 


“We must depend now on the money 
that comes from The Christian Union to 
send away any girls who make applications 
now; our money is all gone, and all yours 
to date.” So writes the Treasurer of the 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. The 
method or system of this Society is to hire, 
after visiting and thoroughly examining, a 
number of houses, the number depending 
on the amount of money at the disposal of 
the Society in the beginning of the season 
for the summer. Some of these houses 
are at the seashore and some in the 
mountains. The applications, signed by a 
physician, make known which situation is 
best suited to the girl applying, who pays 
for the whole, a part, or accepts as a gift 
her vacation, according to her financial 
condition. If the physician does not 
decide where the girl shall spend her vaca- 
tion, the girlis given a choice. Every year 
the number of girls who make application 
far exceeds the sum of money at the dis- 
posal of the Society, even early in the 
season. While knowing that the latter 
part of August will bring many 
emergency cases, the managers do not 
feel justified in holding money in reserve, 
for it might not be required, and, besides, 
every case that comes to them demands all 
they can give it, and there is never a time 
when the present need can be considered 
as secondary to the possible future need. 


EMERSON. 


For the first time this year the Society faces 
these later weeks of the summer knowing it 


can meet some part of the demands 
that come from sick and tired girls. The 


Christian Union subscribers have changed 
the history of many working-girls’ lives for 
1891. Hundreds of girls will face the win- 
ter’s work, or, what is worse, forced idle- 
ness, with courage of soul and body be- 
cause of the rest and change, the oppor- 
tunity for recuperation, which the money 
sent by the subscribers of The Christian 
Union has made possible. 

The work of the Vacation Society 
should be carried on all through the year ; 
the need of the Society is very apparent. 
Sickness is not confined to the summer. 
There should be a fund at the disposal of the 
Society all winter, that would enable them 
to provide vacations for convalescent girls. 
They should own a house within a short dis- 


_ tance of New York where they could main- 


tain a rest-home and training-school; a 
place where girls out of work could be sent 
to avoid their getting in debt. Many times 
illness can be traced directly to anxiety. 
Every business man and woman can appre- 
ciate the nervous pressure he or she en- 
dures when sickness involves loss of wages 
or of profits. Every working-girl in New 
York knows this pressure, with the greater 
one that her illness may cause loss of 
work, and her period of idleness and debt- 
accumulating be lengthened indefinitely. 
If this Society had a house, and money to 
support ten inmates at a time, the present 
and the future would be changed for hun- 
dreds of working-girls in New York every 
year. 


It is to be hoped that this want will be 
met, and met at once, that the Society may 
make plans for the winter. Money is 
coming in that will help many disheartened, 
sick girls this summer, but head and heart 
grow faint and discouraged in winter, and 
we want to have money to help them. 

Every dollar to date is appropriated. 
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VAN HOUTEN’ 


— Chops and to. 
mato sauce are ex.| 
cellent, my 
Mrs. Bardell b 
Let the liquid 
YAN Hovten’ 
Cocoa. 

a Slorious 
Restorative after: 
jour. 


‘PERFECTLY PURE. | 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


) increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the | 
’ flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa | 
‘ bean an easily digested, delicious, nonrish-, 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated | 
even by the most delicate. 


) Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’Ss and take, 
substitute. obtainable enc! ‘ose | 
ets. to either VaN HOUTEN & Zoov. 106 | 
Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
ye and a can containing enough for 
will be mai Mention this 

ea ication. Prepared only by the inventors, 
HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland ( 
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27. 
You can get CHEAPER!!! 
PLENTY OF THEM. 


SOMETHING VERY FINE? 


FERRIS” 


**OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.’ 


All Leading 6 Grocers Have Them. 


EVERY FIRST-CLASS DOEALER. 


(SECTIONAL PLATE.) 


on 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
Spoons and Forks means they are plated = 
times heavier on the three points most exposed 
to their durabi at an 
Spoons of 75c and on Table Spoons and Forks 


50 dozen. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. tOnoon. paris 
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‘most interesting history of the Victorian poets? 


_ known as Fasti Siculi, having been brought to 
G. 
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Inquiring F riends 


se an inquiry on any sub- 
[Any subscriber nion, accompanied 
samp, will receive a reply either through 


A er or ersonal letter. 


A correspondent calls our attention to 
the evidences of spiritualism afforded by 
Dr. Slade’s slate-writing. This matter has 

been fully investigated by the Seybert 
Commission, and the manner in which 
this slate-writing is performed by leger- 
demain has been fully exposed. (See Pre- 
liminary Report of the Seybert Commis- 
sion. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1887.) 


Will you kindly tell me what the ‘‘ Delsarte sys- 
tem” is? I heard a friend speak of it, and I am igno- 
rant of its meaning. G. 2. Mw. 

The system of teaching external expres- 
sion, as in acting or declaiming, taught by 
Delsarte. The Delsartian system has 
been applied also to what may be called 
the gymnastics of grace—exercise designed 
not only to strengthen but to make the 
body supple and the carriage graceful. 
E, Werner, of this city, publishes books 
on the Delsarte system. 


Where can | find the best history of. the English 
navy? Also, what should I read to get the best and 


R. 
1. Good popular books are Robert 
Southey’s “History of the British Ad- 
mirals” and C. D. Yonge’s “History of 
the British Navy.” 2. Get E. C. Sted- 
man’s “ Victorian Poets.” 


1, Is there a second-hand book-store where stan- 
dard commentaries, cyclopedias, and other theo- 
logical works can be had at reduced prices? 2. Is it 
necessary for the chairman of a meeting to rise every 
time he puts a motion or offers a suggestion? 

BW. 


1. Write to Leggat Brothers, Cham- 
bers Street, this city, forcatalogues. 2. It 
is the customary and proper thing so to do. 


Is there any publication giving the stories of the 
Bible in simple language adapted to a child of 
four years? I wish to give my little one some 
instruction Sunday afternoons, but have not the 
faculty of imparting it in suitable language. H. 


“The Bible in Picture and Story,” by 
Mrs. L. S. Houghton (American Tract 
Society, New York), would answer your 


purpose. 


The ‘‘Chronicon Paschale” is an epitome of the 
history of the world from its creation to the year 629 
A.D.; said to be the work of three unknown authors 
(if one includes in the ‘“‘Chronicon” the list of 
Roman emperors, which comes down to 1042). It 
was compiled in part from the paschal canons of 
various towns; hence the name. It is sometimes 


Rome from an old library in Sicily. 


What was William Wirt’s report of the expression 
used by the ‘blind preacher, which he heard many 
years ago”? According to my recollection from a 
reading of Wirt’s account of the sermon, the blind 
preacher, after raising his hearers to the highest 
pitch of exaltation and excitement, let them down by 
saying, “‘Socrates died like a philosopher—Jesus 
Christ like a God!’ I have recently heard it quoted: 
“Jesus Christ died like a man and rose like a God.”’ 
Which is the correct quotation ? 7 x }. 


Can some one tell me where the poem, of which 
the following is the beginning, is to be found? It 
was published in a magazine, I think, between 1870 
and 1880, probably about 1874 or 1875. I do not know 
the name of the magazine. I have the impression 
that it was ‘‘ Wood’s.” Ido not remember the title, | 
but this is the way it began: 

“He who would climb the rere dizzy fane, 

Or track the glacier to its secret bowers, 

ro find, midway, along some bold ravine, 
spot where but a step shall halt between 
e avalanche and flowers.”’ 


_“H. S. wishes to find a poem describing the 
last hour of St. John the and 


entitled. 


place where ladies can receive instruction in the art 
of piano-tuning? B. 


The “Laus Patria Ccelestis”? may be found in 
Trench’s 
March’s “‘ Latin Hymns” (Harpers), and in a collec- 
tion of ‘Seven Great Hymns of the Latin Church ” 
(New York). 
now familiar hymns are taken, may be seen in his 
Medieval Hymns”’ (London, 1863). G. 


‘*Is it worth while that we jostle a brother,” etc., 
called for by a correspondent some weeks ago, is to 
be found on page 195 of ‘*‘ Poems by Joaquin Miller’ 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1882). 


“H. W. B.” will find the quotation for which he 
inquires in the issue of July 18th, in Whittier’s 
** Snowbound.”’ 


St. Bernard of Cluny’s poem was published in 
1864 (Latin and English) by J. T. Hayes, Lyall 
Place, London. 
habit, etc.,”? are, I think, from Frederick W. Robert- 
son’s sermons. 


Can some one tell me the author of the poem begin- 
ning, “‘I sat alone with my conscience, In a place 
where time had ceased,’’ and where I can get it ? 


Will some one of your correspondents tell us where 
we can find an amusing poem called ‘“‘An Appeal to 
the Sexton for Air’? I. O. 


‘**Sacred Latin Poetry” (Macmillan), in 


Neale’s translation, from which the | 


Ae 


M. B. P. 


The words, ‘‘Sow an act, reap a 


) 


P. B. 


That Your Hair 


may retain | 
its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Headache 
Dyspepsia 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Indigestion, Biliousness 


And all Stomach Troubles 
Are cured by 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY; 
Copper | BELLS 


h hools, &c. 
for ch “CHIMES AND BELLS. 


hin soph: terms free. Name this paper 


The finest — uality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalo anes 


BUCKE 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CINCINNATI, 0. 


FIRE-PROOF: 


“LACE CURTAINS ~: 
MADE BY THE 

WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG.C9.3 
WILKES-BARRE 


$100 "GOLD 


iven by us on Jan. 15th next, to the perso 


the SHERWOOQD’S WAX BLOCKS 


for cleaning and waxing Flat Irons, between Aug. Ist, 1891 
and Jan. Ist, 1892. This block takes off all Rust,Starch, * Dirt 
or any roughness, and waxes the Iron with Beeswax all at 
once. Sample sent by mail for 25c.,with full particulars of 
above Special Offer. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


By, oth ES 


Its merits as a WASH 
BARLOW’S BLUE. have been fully 
an orsed 
INDIGO of ho 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of of artificial 


Teeth m the receipt of postage. 
331 Av., cor. 39th St., New 


. DUNN, 


BLUE 
e. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila, Pa 


ESTERBROOK 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


THE FORSY 


OMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
ythi Beautiful d s for Rug and Embroidery pattern. Sample 
is far su ide ag benutifel F local designs sent on of 25 cents. ogue and 


Can any one tell me whether there is a school or 


204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 
CLEANSES PRESERVES -BEAUTIFIES 


DELACIOUSLY FLAVORED.= 
PREPARED AND TEED BY E.WH YF £00 


THE CELEBRATED 
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